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MISS GOODALL. 


‘THIS amiable young lady is the eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. Goodall, who was, for many years, a respectable banker 
in the metropolis. She was born in the neighbourhood of 
London, and, we believe, is now in her twenty-fourth year. 
At avery early period of her life she gave strong indications 
of that happy talent for music which has since been brought 
to such wonderful perfection: in consequence, Miss Goodall 
became a pupil of Sir George Smart, who was not long in 
discovering the musical powers of his fair charge. Under his 
favourable auspices she was ushered into the world, and has 
since appeared in most of the public and private concerts, 
in Londen, as an orchestra singer. Her talents were at once 
perceived, and she was hailed as an acquisition, by all the 
votaries of music. She has successfully cultivated the Italian 
school, and may now be said, with great justice, to be at the 
head ef her prefession. 

Miss Goodall was warmly patronised by the lamented Prin- 
cess Charlotte, (a name endeared to every heart,) and had the 
honour to sing before her Royal Highness, only a few months 
before that sad and melancholy event, which plunged England 
into the deepest woe, and bathed all eyes in tears. Many were 
the marks of her Royal Highness’s condescension and kind- 
ness towards the fair subject of this memoir; and we feel as- 
sured we cannot mention any one circumstance of her liie, 
which Miss Goodall would be more gratified to have re- 


called to her recollection, than the one we have just alluded 
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to. She has also had the honour of singing before the greate: 
part of the Royal Family; and we may say there has scarcely 
been a musical festival in England within the last five or six 
years, with the exception, we believe, of Birmingham, which 
she has not assisted at, and powerfully supported by her high 
professional talents. 

At the last great Musical Festival in Edinburgh, three years 
ago, our fair heroine contributed her almost unrivalled pow- 
ers; and, at this very moment, she is engaged at the same 
place, together with nearly the whole vocal strength of the 
country—Miss Goodall is particularly remarkable for a sweet 
and elegant style of singing; for the purity of her public 
conduct; and her amiable and endearing manners in private 
life. In the branch of the profession which she has adopted, 
she is generally considered as second only to Mrs. Salmon, 
among English vocalists. She has never, we understand, sung 
on the stage, but has hitherto confined [her efforts to public 


and private concerts of the very highest order. 








LITERARY ROBBERY. 


Tue following anecdote was published some time since, in 
a Bath Newspaper. If the farther circulation of it should in- 
duce any persons to avoid the mean and thoughtless practice 
to which it refers, it cannot but prove beneficial to society.— 
« A circumstance has recently occurred at Bath, which evinces 
the rapacity of the literary appetite which sometimes exists, 
no less than the liberal supply of intellectual food which the 
Libraries of this city furnish. On the demise of an elderly 
lady, a distinguished member of the Bas Blew club, no fewer 
than one hundred und ten volumes were found to have been 
retained, during a subscription of twenty years, the property 
of one library.—It is to be hoped, for the sake of suffering li- 
brarians, that such diseased, appetites are not frequent, or that 
a specific remedy may be administered for their regulation by 
our Professional gentlemen, who will in such case be no less 
the protectors, than they have hitherto been the patrons, of 
literature in this city.” ar 
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TO LADIES AT HOME: 


BY A FRIEND TO WOMAN, 








—F LIP Pom 
(Continued from page 198.) 


Tue substance of our conversation, my fair friends, while 
we last sat together, in confidential guise, on the little sofa 
in your private boudoir—for there, I may whisper, in honest 
pride of heart, you usually entertain your humble servant, in 
his character of a Friend to Woman—was confined to general 
observations on the ends, and purposes, of that charming gift 
to woman, personal beauty.—And how can I do better, than, 
when providing for this my next coze in the self-same envi- 
able station, to put in my pocket a small bundle of letters, 
which a lady of celebrated charms, both in mind and body, 
but who is now no more, addressed to her daughters ?—A 
cruel, and most unjust circumstance had divided her from them 
many years; and during the latter part of her life, she found 
something like a maternal enjoyment, in writing her senti- 
ments to them, on every subject relating to female conduct; 
whether it were to affect them in the morning, the noon, or 
evening of their days.—Only one of the daughters now remains 
unmarried; and she, with a liberal feeling, due to the memory 
of her who thought nothing too insignificant for a mother’s atten- 
tion, which could in any way promote the innocent advantage 
and, therefore, happiness, of her children—this amiable daughter 
lent me these letters, with full privilege to dedicate, one or other, 
as the subjeets may arise, to the similar benefit of my little co- 
terie—The first that I drew from under the little band of Italian 
braiding, which confines the whole, might have been written 
in the Florentine gallery; with the finest countenances of Ti- 
tian, and of Guido, for the texts of her commentary; but she 
drew from even a more masterly hand—the “ form and pressure”’ 
of animated nature.—Here, then, are her sentiments on the 
component parts of a fine countenance, and their influence on 
the eye that looks on them. 

“ My dear children, (continues she,) having before expressed 
my thoughts in general on the force of beauty, I shall now 
enter upon a few particulars; and leave it to your own good 
sense to adopt my suggestions, according to their correspond- 
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ence with each, your own circumstances. The preservation 
of a pleasing complexion, (which always implies health,) is 
far from being the least essential in an attractive countenance. 
Though we yield due approbation to regularity of features, 
usually meant by the Grecian contour; yet when we consi- 
der them merely in outline, our pleasure can go no farther 
than that of the cold critic, who could regard the proportions 
of animated life, with the rule and line he would measure a 
statue.—It is complexion, that lends animation to a picture; 
it is complexion, that gives spirit to the human countenance.— 
Even the eye loses half its eloquence, if it speak under shade 
of an obscure, and therefore inexpressive, skin.—The life-blood, 
mantling in the cheek; the ever varying hues of sensibility, 
glowing in the face;—these are alike the ensigns of beauty, 
and the heralds of the mind.—This, experience, (when once we 
admit that it is our duty to keep the casket bright, which 
contains so precious a jewel as the soul,) must induce us to 
take all requisite precautions against any neglect or accident; 
for though heaven may have bestowea a complexion to vie 
with the blended garland of spring, yet we may render it dingy, 
by carelessness; coarse, through intemperance; and sallow, 
by dissipation—But while we look for the means to preserve 
this outward covering, this chrystal medium, as it were, of 
intelligence, from opacity, and therefore unfitness for its use, 
we must not forget the purity of the alimentary springs, 
which nourish the immortal resident within—those which 
are in the heart, and point through time to eternity, filling 
the interval with spotless thoughts, and virtuous motives fo1 
active life—For, unless your thoughts are kept in corres- 
ponding order, and the passions are held in obedience to the 
gentle curb of virgin, or matron, reason, all prescriptions will 
be vain to repress those boiling humours from mounting to 
the surface, which, in spite of all the cosmetics of Bond-street, 
will spread themselves from cheek to brow, and there shew 
the outward and visible sign of the disordered spirit within.— 
May you, my daughters, never be in danger of any of these 
intellectual enemies to beauty playing the vampire on yours!— 
But there are minor foes, like the gnat and the blight, which 
may sting and wither it—For instance, the frequent and 
sudden changes from heat to cold, incident to the British 
climate, by abruptly exciting or repressing the regular s¢- 
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nee 
cretions of the skin, roughen its texture, injure its hue, 
and often deform it with distressing eruptions.—The open 
parouche, for this reason, may be considered a fatal addi- 
tion to the variety of English equipage.—Our autumnal even- 
ings, and this carriage, united with their gossamer apparel, 
have already sent many of your young acquaintances to an 
untimely grave.—To remedy this evil of your climate, I con- 
jure you, for health’s sake, as well as for beauty, never to 
make one in a riding, walking, or driving party, without put- 
ting something on your head capable of both shelter and warmth. 
Gauze-bonnets, or chip-hats, are mockeries of both.—Shake- 
speare, the poet of the finest taste in female loveliness that 
ever wrote, makes Viola, the interesting heroine of The Twelfth 
Night, lament having “thrown her.sun-repelling mask away.” 
1 would not introduce that fashion of this country into ours; 
but the veil of muslin, lace, or crape, and the large straw- 
hat, are always at hand, to yield their ever-becoming refuge — 
The custom which some young persons have, when warm, of 
powdering their faces, washing them with cold water, or sit- 
ting in draughts of air, that they may cool the faster,—is 
highly destructive.—Each of them is sufficient, when meeting 
with any predisposition in the natural constitution, to spread 
a surfeit over the skin; and so render a once beautiful face 
hideous for life. 

“ These impatient remedies against heat, are often resorted 
too, either on leaving crowded rooms, or while in them; win- 
dows thrown open, and thorough-airs courted.—Thus, the gay 
ball, and pleasurable assembly, are generally succeeded by 
sore-throats, coughs, colds, and sometimes the life-consuming 
decline—Indeed, while it is the fashion for every lady who 
opens her doors to receive her friends, to fill her drawing- 
room, as if it were the lobby of an overflowing opera-house, 
similar means as those which are used in theatres, ought to 
he adopted to prevent the baneful effects of a distempered 
atmosphere.— Instead of the exposed balcony, and yawning door, 
whence currents of chill, moist, or piercing winds, cross in 
every direction; we should set ventilators in every window; 
and thus feel a constant succession of pure, and reviving air.— 

“ The animated changes of sensibility are no where so elo- 
quent as when seen through the transparent surface of a clear, 
and therefore healthful complexion.—Who has not perceived 
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and admired the rising blush of modesty mantle the bloom- 
ing cheek of a lovely girl; and in the momentary suffusion, 
most delightedly discern the true witness of the ingenuous 
purity within? Who has not been sensible to the sudden. glow 
on the face which announces, ere the lips open, or the eye 
sparkle its intelligence, the approach of some beloved object>— 
Nay, will not even the sound of a name tinge the carnation 
cheek with a deeper rose?—I have shewn how the soul 
proclaims her joy through this wondrous medium; shall she 
not speak her sorrows too?—Let us call to mind, who have 
beheld the deadly paleness of her, who is told the destruc- 
tion of all her hopes—perhaps a husband, a lover, a brother, 
mingled with the slain'!—And did not the day of Waterloo, 
with its laurels steeped in blood, exhibit many such a waning 
‘countenance! : 

- “In all cases, then, the mind shines through the body—the 
taper in the lamp;‘ and according as the medium is dense 
or clear, so the light within seems dense or lucid.—Hence, 
advocate as I am for the preservation, and therefore eulogist 
of. the graces, of a fine complexion, you must perceive, my 
children, that it is the real, not the spurious beauty I would 
present to your emulation.—The foundation of my argument, 
the skin’s power of expression, would be completely set aside, 
were you to tolerate the fictitious instead; the. sort of painted 
sepulchre, which is composed of pearl-powders and enamelling. 
In the first place, as all additions of the kind are no better 
than putting a mask on the countenance, they can never, but 
when seen at a distance, impose one moment on a discerning 
eye.—But indeed no eye of even the commonest observation, 
can look on a face bedaubed with paint of various hues, (for 
the female artist so employed, blends on her skin, as she would 
do on canvass,) and be deceived a minute into the credulity 
that such an inanimate piece of stained work, is the natural 
vivid hue of a wholesome living skin.—No flush of pleasure, 
or shudder of pain, no thrilling of hope, or kindling of the 
heart’s joy, can be descried beneath the encrusted mould; all 


-that passes within, is seared up behind the mummy surface.— 


But white painting is not merely ineffectual, as to its desired 
end; it is dangerous; poison lurks under every layer; and 
the constitution wanes, in alarming proportion to the appli- 
cant’s supposed increase of charms.—And as to red paint, 2 
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violently rouged woman is one of the most disgusting, unte- 
minine looking spectacles that can be presented to the eye: 
and, when it is put on more delicately, as in the ease of 
ill-health, merely to pass in the crowd of society without ob- 
servation; even then, it is to be understood as only tolerated. 
Pencilling eye-brows, and other deceptions of the sort, are ot 
too contemptible and gross an order for me to animadvert 
on to you, my daughters, brought up with the minds of gen- 
tlewomen; not those of the morris-dancer and carnival moun- 
tebank.—With regard to the whole combinations of nature. 
there is a harmony, which art can seldom improve, by dis- 
turbing.—The exquisitely fair complexion is generally accom- 
panied with blue eyes, and light hair.—So far all is pertect. 
The delicacy of one feature is held in effect and beauty, by 
the corresponding softness of the other.—A young creature so 
formed, appears to the observation of taste, like the azure hea- 
vens seen through the fleecy clouds, on which the brightness 
of day delights to dwell.—But take this fair image of the celes- 
tial regions, draw a black line over her softly tinctured eyes, 
stain their beamy fringes with a sombre hue, and you pro- 
duce-—certainly a blonde face with dark eye-brows, but a beau- 
tyno more! Discord is there; and with such the essence of 
loveliness can never abide.—Nature, I repeat, in almost every 
case, is your best guide.—Hence the native colour of your 
own hair, is generally better adapted to your complexion than 
false of a contrary hue.—A thing may be beautiful in itself, 
which, by an erroneous combination, is rendered hideous— 
For instance, a golden-tressed peruke on my brunette Clara, 
would make her ridiculous; and an auburn crop on her elder 
sister, to whom nature gave those long raven locks, could never 
make her look infautine, though it might degrade her aspect 
to that of an overgrown Tom-boy. 

“ Therefore, be ye all content to abide by nature’s own work- 
manship ; neither changing the tint of your complexions, the 
colour of your hair, nor the aspects of your features; to simper 
with your lips, to shew fine teeth, or bewitching dimples; 
nor to play the coquette with your glances.—No, my children; 
let every woman be content to leave her eyes as she found 
them, and to make the use of them for which they were de- 
signed.—_They were intended to see with; and artlessly to 
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express the feelings of a chaste and amiable heart—Let them 
always speak this unsophisticated language, and beauty will 
beam from the orb, which affectation would have rendered 
odious !”” 

Here the affectionate parent turned to some domestic sub- 
jects: and having broken off the letter there, I shall promise, 


as amends, something equally interesting next month. 
(To be continued. ) 








INIGO JONES. 


Ir a tablet of fame were to be formed for men of real and 
indisputable genius in every country, Inigo Jones would save 
England from the disgrace of not having her representative 
among the arts. This celebrated architect was bound appren- 
tice to a joiner; but even in this obscure situation, the bright- 
ness of his genius burst forth so strongly, that he was pa- 
tronized by the Earl of Arundel, who sent him to Italy to study 
landscape painting, to which his inclination then pointed. 
When at Rome, he found that Nature had not formed him 
to decorate cabinets, but to design palaces. After remaining 
some. time in Italy, Christian IV. invited him to Denmark, 
and appointed him his architect. He afterwards returned to 
England, and was employed in repairing St. Paul’s, in 1663. 
He also designed the palace at Whitehall, and erected the 
Banqueting-house, the Church and Piazza at Covent-garden, 
and several other private buildings. Jones was surveyor- 
general of the king’s works to James the First; but he re- 
fused to accept any salary, until the heavy debts contracted 
under his predecessor had been liquidated. Upon the acces- 
sion of Charles, he was continued in his office; when his sa- 
lary, as surveyor, was eight shillings and four-pence per day, 
with an allowance of forty-six pounds a year for house rent. 

Lord Burlington was so impressed with the beauty of the 
portico which Inigo Jones added to the old fabric of St. Paul’s, 
that, on seeing the completion of the present Cathedral by Sir 
Christopher Wren, he cried out, “ When the Jews saw the 
second Temple, they reflected on the beauty of the first, and 
could not refrain from tears.” 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 


LADY DAVIES. 


At the period when the subject of this article flourished, 
the roads to fame, which were practicable for females, were 
much less numerous than those now existing. Even at the 
beginning of the last century, few ladies appear to have been 
acquainted with any language except their own, and very few 
indeed cultivated literature to any extent; as may be inferred 
from the various observations on female manners and _ attain- 
ments to be found in the periodical writings of the age, and 
especially in the admirable papers of Steele and Addison in 
the “ Spectator” and .“ Guardian.” 

Lady Davies was born in the beginning of the preceding 
century; and though perhaps the fashion of that time may 
have led her parents to bestow on her a more learned, or 
rather, a more pedantic, education than would have fallen to 
her lot had she lived a century later, it may be doubted whe- 
ther, in point of intellectual cultivation, she would not then have 
had a fairer field for the exertion of her talents. The learned 
ladies, her predecessors and contemporaries, confined their stu- 
dies almost entirely to the science of divinity; which seems to 
have been considered as nearly the only subject, concerning 
which a female could, without impropriety, publish her lucu- 
brations. Without stopping to inquire how far it may be pro- 
per for women to come forward as teachers of theology, we 
shall take leave to remark, that most of those who have laid 
claim to the merit of making discoveries and improvements in 
religious knowledge, have fallen into gross and dangerous er- 
rors. Such was, unfortunately, the case with Lady Davies, who 
might not unjustly be termed the Joanna Southcot of high life. 


This lady was the daughter of George Audley, Earl of 


Castlehaven, by Lucy, the heiress of Sir James Mervin, of 
Fonthill. She received an education suited to her rank and 
fortune; and appears, during early life, to have conducted her- 
self with a modesty and propriety becoming her station in so- 
ciety. But little is known of her personal history, abstracted 
from that of the misfortunes in which her writings involved 
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her, When quite young, she was married to Sir John Davies, 
Attorney-general in Ireland, a man of celebrity, both as a 
poet and lawyer. By him she had one son, an idiot, who 
died in childhood; and a daughter, a lady of great learning 
and accomplishments, who was married to Ferdinando, Earl 
of Huntingdon. Sir John died in 1626, and during his life, the 
religious enthusiasm of Lady Davies does not appear to have 
attracted public animadversion. The prudence of the husband 
probably counteracted the folly of the wife, and obliged her 
to confine her reveries within the circle of her own family. 
She had a second husband, Sir Archibald Douglas, of whose 
treatment she warmly complains in some of her writings: but 
a review of her own conduct will lead us to doubt whether 
she had any reasonable cause of dissatisfaction. She plainly 
appears to have laboured under a species of insanity, the prin- 
cipal, if not the sole, effect of which was to make her fancy 
herself endowed with the spirit of prophecy. Of the excess 
of this paroxysm of mental hallucination, she has given a cu- 
rious, but rather obscure, account, in a very scarce pamphlet, 
privately printed in 1646, under the following title:—«< Tue 
Lapy Eveanor wer AppeaAL. Present this to Mr. Mace, the 
Prophet of the Most High, his Messenger.” 4to.—In this pam- 
phlet, she says——“ A few days before the death of King James, 
in 1625, there came a Scottish lad to this city, about the age 
of thirteen, one George Carr by name, otherwise called the 
dumb boy, or fortune-teller, so termed, that spake not for some 
space of time, with whom it was my hap, upon a visit, to 
meet, where some would needs send for this boy; although 
few more jealous of such acquaintance or sparing, yet able to 
discern between such an one and impostures, I made bold, 
before my departure thence, to direct him the way to my house, 
where care should be taken of him, not the less because a 
stranger: accordingly, he there abode, where no simple people, 
but expert and learned as any, try’d no few conclusions; some 
instanced as here.—Sometimes they would take a Bible or 4 
Chronicle, and open it and close it again, then cause the 
aforesaid youth to shew by signs and such-like dumb demon- 
strations, what was contained therein; which things he so ex- 
pressed and acted, as were it a psalm or verse, then he feigned 
to sing, though he saw not a letter of the book. Sometimes 
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some one suddenly behind him would blow a horn, whereat 
he never so much as changed his look, he seemed so hard 
of hearing. And again to sound him farther, one would stop 
his ears fast, and then what two whispered at the other end 
of the gallery, he would declare what they spake in the ear, 
as often as they pleased, several times.” 

In a more unintelligible strain, Lady Davies goes on to 
inform her readers, that this wonderful boy acquired the fa- 
culties of speech and hearing, after which he exhibited much 
in the style of a common juggler—“ numbering how many 
pence, or pepper-corns, in a bag or box before it was opened,” 
and playing a number of similar tricks. For this he was by 
some reyarded with money; but others, to the great scandal 
of his patroness, considered him as an artful imposter. “ Im- 
mediately upon this,” she adds, “the spirit of prophecy fal- 
ling likewise upon me, then were all vexed worse than ever, 
ready to turn the house upside down, laying this to his charge 
too.”—At this time she was obviously beginning to be de- 
ranged; and now it was that she commenced committing 
her prophecies to writing, and with her own hands presented 
them to Archbishop Abbot. What reception she met with 
from that primate, we are not informed; but her husband na- 
turally endeavoured to restrain her from the commission of 
such extravagances, for she tells us “ this book was sacri- 
ficed by my first husband’s hand; thrown into the fire; whose 
doom I gave him in letters of his own name, (Joun Davies, 
Jove’s Hanb) within three years to expect the mortal blow; 
so put on my mourning garment from that time: when about 
three days before his sudden death, before all his servants 
and friends, at the table, and gave him pass to take his long 
sleep, by him thus put off—‘I pray weep not while I am 
alive, and I will give you leave to laugh when I am dead” 
This accordingly came to pass; for, contrary to a solemn vow, 
within three months I married another husband, who escaped 
not scotfree: he likewise burning my book, another manu- 
script, intitled ‘A remembrance to the King; for, beware, Great 
Britain's blow at hand!” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ARMENIANS. 
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Tuoucu these people are dreadfully oppressed and fleeced 
by the Persians, they live at Constantinople in comparative 
ease and affluence; especially as they have superseded the 
Jews in becoming bankers to the Turks; so that, at present, 
they have the mint in their own hands, They are, therefore, 
14 in the Turkish capital, a quiet, plodding people, and are either 
bankers, merchants, or clerks; but in their own country they 
till the ground and exercise different trades, like other nations, 
In Constantinople, heaping up money seems their only pro- 
fession. The women are lively, chatty, and good humoured, and 
the men liberal in an extraordinary degree. The Armenians, 
though not so intolerant as the Turks, are blindly attached 
to the forms of religion; their fasts, as observed by the priests, 
‘are even more severe than those of the Greek church; their 
priests appear to have no particular dress, but are marked 
by long beards; their bishops wear purple.—At the convent of 
Esspiniazin, near Erivan, they keep a dead hand, which they 
pretend to be that of St. Gregory, which the deluded Arme- 
nians pay large sums to kiss, being assured that they shall 
thus secure their salvation. Numbers of pilgrims are constantly 
going there for this purpose from all quarters of the Levant. 
An Armenian priest, who came from this convent to Constan- 
tinople in the beginning of 1814, was suspected by their priests 
in that city, of being commissioned to purchase large and ex- 
clusive privileges for the Convent, and such a clamour was 
in consequence raised by them, that he thought his life in dan- 
ger, and begged permission to live in the English palace for 
shelter; this was refused him, and a month after he was obliged 
to leave Constantinople. The Armenians, like all the Chris- 
tians in the Levant, are devoted to their faith; one of them, 
Jately hanged in Aleppo, was told that if he turned Turk, his 
Hs? id life would be spared; he made the sign of the cross, and was 
ae 18 instantly turned off. 

it i. 4 Turner’s Vovace To THE Levant, &c. 
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Che Weir of the Castle. 





(Continued from page 206.) 


Tue moment Louisa entered the apartment where Cogel 
was expecting her coming, she discovered that his features 
were not new to her; and her recollection being stronver than 
that of her father, she quickly remembered where she had seen 
him before. It was impossible, she considered, that he who 
had been a ferryman the night before, could have been that 
morning declared the heir of a castle; and not doubting that 
he was made the instrument of some stratagem, she resolved 
to use all the art of which she was mistress, for endeavouriny 
to confound him in the execution of his project, hoping thus 
to surprise him out of a confession of the truth. 

“My daughter, and your lordship’s devoted servant,” said 
Paul, introducing Louisa. 

“How are you, my beautiful honey” 
you know, my darling, that I have just had the luck to be- 
come the Earl of Dunfinny; and that as I must have a wile, 
becase I want an heir, I intend to marry you, if I find you have 
accomplishments enough for me.” 

“Qh, your lordship will find that she has a great many ac- 
complishments,” exclaimed old Pop; then whispering Louisa, 
“why don’t you speak, and make yourself agreeable?” he 
added. 

“7 have a great many accomplishments, an’t please your 
lordship,” said Louisa; “ I can make mince-pies, play almost 
a dozen tunes on the spinnet, work chain-stitch, and spell words 
of three syllables.” 

Coggle knew not how to consider this reply, whether if in- 
dicated the lady’s favour, or not; and old Paul, who perceived 
that Louisa was assuming a character unlike her own, cried, 
“Why, what do you mean by talking such nonsense to lis lord: 
ship? don’t you perceive that he —” 


. cried Coggle ; lo 


Coggle, interrupted him, “ Don’t hurry the young lady,” he 


said; “she perceives that 1 am, am—myself.” 
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‘No, sir,” replied Louisa,” I thought EF could perceive tia: 
you were not yourself.” 
& By the poker,” thought Coggle, “ but I believe she smokes 
ine; however, the only way to avoid detection, is to brush oy 
in conversation.—Pray, miss,” he exclaimed, “ have you seen 
a view of our beautiful country all round about the onld castl; 
here? oh, the town of Dunfinny will surprise you with its 
elegance; such soft pavement for your feet, for there is never 3 
stone in the streets! such beautiful brick houses, built with clay. 
and tiled all over the top with straw! so that if you were to an 
up the steeple, onty the church never had one, the town under 
your eye would appear to you for all the world like a straw- 











hat manufactory.” 
«“ Your’s is a charming description, sir,” said Louisa; « ii 
appears to me to have only one fault.” 

« What is that, my jewel?’ asked Coggle. 

« Only that it is anintelligible,” answered Louisa. 

« Why, Louisa, child,” ejaculated Paul, “what do you meaii 


bhy—” 

4 La, pa,” returned Louisa,” you should not stay in the roon: 
with me and the gentleman; [I’m quite ashamed to be courted 
before you; and it puts me in such a twitter, 1 don’t know what 
I say or do.” 

«“ There is a jewel for you,” cried Coggle; then addressing 
Pop, he added, “ Good bye, my dear!” 

« What is your lordship going?” said Pop. 

« No, but you are,” replied Coggle; “ did not you hear what 
your daughter said? and so that was my way of giving you a 
jonteel hint that I was of her mind about the agreeableness 
of your absence—it is a way I have, and [lt instruct you how 
I do it.—Good bye, old Pop—now you are to walk off.” 

Like many other weak-brained mortals, old Paul compelled 
himself to laugh at the nonsense uttered by a lord, although he 
would have treated the same sentence with contempt, if it had 
issued from the lips of a commoner; so veplying, “ Your lord- 
ship is very jocose; I am but too happy to obey your lordship ;” 
he quitted the apartment, reflecting, that a lord was certain!) 
a lord; but that this lord was undoubtedly the strangest, gen- 
teel, vulgar, fashionable, ill-bred, polite, unaccountable lord, 
that he had ever heard of in all his life. 
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Pop having quitted the apartinent, Louisa clesed the door, 
and Coggle mistaking her motive, advanced towards her, ex- 
claiming, “ That’s right, my honey; and as we are in Ireland, 
which is English ground, liberty is the natural growth of the 
soil; and, therefore, I'll make you welcome to my castle with a 
kiss.” 

«‘ Hold, sir,” cried Louisa sternly,” there is another produc- 
tion of this soil, without which the blessing of liberty would 
not be valuable—honour, which sets due bounds to the use of 
it—If you are a true Briton, you possess it, and will not tell 
a woman an untruth; so now to the test of your heart—Pray 
how came you to be a ferryman last night, and the heir of a 
castle this morning?” 

«“ What—what—what?” stammered out Coggle. 

“My eye-sight is keener than my father’s,” continued Louisa, 
“and lest my actions should be as quick as my sight, what 
apology can you offer me to save yourself from a good horse- 
whipping, as your reward for the imposition you have endea- 
voured to put upon me?” 

«“ Oh, I have practised no imposition upon you!” ejaculated 
Coggle, startled into a confession of the truth, “but I'll take 
the horse-whipping upon myself, a dozen times over, sooner 
than it should fall upon Mr. Charles Herbert.” 

“So, Mr. Charles Herbert is the real heir of the castle, is 
he?” rejoined Louisa, “ and consequently not dead, as he was 
reported to be?” 

“ Mind, I did not tell you so,” answered the confused Coggle ; 
“you have found it out by’ some other means; and now you 
are going to say I have told you the secret.” 

“To be sure you have,” answered Louisa gravely. 

“QO, hone! what will you say next?” cried Coggle. 

“Why, I don’t know that I have any thing more to lay 
to your charge,” returned Louisa,” without it was you that 
informed me that in a letter which Mr. Herbert sent to me 
this morning, he styled himself—Eugenio.” 

“ By the powers, and I believe you are a witch, saving your 
presence!” exclaimed Coggle. 

‘“‘f am a witch,” replied Louisa, “and I'll prove it to you— 
Mr. Charles Herbert being the real heir of this castle, professed 
himself a beggar to me, and sent you here thus disguised, to 
try whether merit or money would win my heart.” 
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“ Don’t conjure me, I beseech you, that’s all!” cried Coggle, 
retreating from her towards the door. 

“ You have no occasion to be afraid of me,” answered Louisa, 
“perhaps 1 may intend to be a better friend to you than you 
imagine—” 

“O, hone!” thought Coggle, “if she should be going to fall 
in love with my beautiful chin after all!” 

« Listen to me,” returned Louisa; “I wish to play Herbert a 
trick, and punish him for his doubts; will you assist me2” 

“ Will I not?” cried Coggle, who had little doubt that he 
had himself captivated her heart. 

“ Well, then,’ returned Louisa, ‘ you must pretend to be my 
lover, for an hour or two; do you think you can manage it” ; 

“ Pretend!” echoed the disappointed Irishman, “I don’t 
know what to say to that; an Irishman’s love has never any 
thing to do with pretence; it’s always right-down, like a hedge- 
stake.” 

‘Well then, if love puzzles you, will you do me a service?” 
asked Louisa. 

“ Myself will do that without any pretence at all, at all,” 
replied Coggle; ‘“* you know I am a Paddy Bull, ma’am; and 
none of John Bull’s relations deserve to go by the family name, 
that would not do a female a service with all the might of their 
hand, and all the main of their heart.” 

“ Enough,” said Louisa; “ I shall now call back my father; 
do you tell him that IT have consented to become your wife, 
and that you insist upon taking me to church directly; and 
leave the rest to me.” 

Louisa accordingly summoned back her father to the apart- 
ment; which, as he entered, Coggle saluted him with, “ Walk 
in, my boy; I have turned up trumps, and the game’s my own; 
the sweet pretty hand of your daughter is to be tied to mine 
with a bit of a ring.” 

“Qh, Louisa, now you are my darling, indeed ejaculated 
old Paul. “ And she is my darling,” said Coggle; “and we 
are now going to the village to procure a licence and a parson.”’ 

« And you may tell my cousin Windlewaff,” cried Louisa, 
‘that he may go and marry his horse-radish ; and Mr. Eugenio, 
that I'll not give my hand to a beggar, when I can have a fine 
rich lord, like this—We don’t wish you to go to church with 
us, Papa, for my Lord has a friend, who has promised to 
give me away.” 
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« Well, that is very lucky,” answered Paul, “ because I wish 
to remain here upon the watch for your cousin Wilkin, and 
make him a handsome apology for his disappointment; because 
if any of his speculations should turn out fortunately at last, 
it would be but politic, you know, to manage so that the mo- 
ney might be left to the family.” 

« Hang me,” thought Coggle, “but I believe he has got a 
scent of the nervous balsam, and wants to finger some of the 
thirty shilling pints.” 

Louisa, whose eye was turned towards the window, now ob- 
served Wilkin approaching towards the castle, and communi- 
cating her observation to Coggle, they felt equally anxious, 
from opposite motives, to avoid a rencontre with him; and 
hastily bidding old Paul farewell, vanished from his presence. 
Whither they bent their steps, it will hereafter be time enough 
for us to enquire. 

All rapture at the happy chance which had befallen his 
daughter, and not a little tickled by the power of wealth over 
love, which he believed himself to have just witnessed, Paul 
continued in the apartment where they had left him, devising 
the best means of disclosing Louisa’s marriage to Windlewaff, 
whose friendship, we are already acquainted, he was, from 
interested motives, afraid of losing. At length an expedient to 
this effect having struck him, he called into his presence his 
man, Tim Dash, whom he required as an auxiliary in the 
execution of his scheme, and thus addressed him—* Dash, J 
want you to doa sly job for me, Dash.” 

“ Let me alone for that, sir,” replied Dash; “don’t you 
remember how sly I was about you and the one-eyed cook?” 

“Aye, aye; I do, I do,” cried Pop, smiling; “do you think 
you can be as sly again?” 

“ [dare say, I can, sir,’ answered Tim: “you gave me a 
guinea then, you know.” 

“Well, there is half a one for you now,” said old Paul, 
putting the money into his hand. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Dash. 

“Well, how do you feel now?” asked Pop. 

“ Half as sly as I did then, sir,” returned Dash. 

“ Ah, you are sly indeed, you dog!” exclaimed Paul; jut- 
ting his hand again into his pocket, after a moment’s delihe- 
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ration, he drew forth another half-guinea, and suffered Tim 
to take it off the palm of his hand. 

“Tm fox all over now,} sir,” cried Tim, as soon as the 
gold was safe in his fingers. 

“ Well, then, mind what I say,” rejomed Pop; “ you must 
know that my daughter is at this moment on her way to church 
with my Lord Dunfinny; and as, for some good reasons of my 
own, I wish not to disoblige my cousin Mr. Windlewaff, I want 
it to appear to him, as if Louisa had run away with my lord, 
un-be-knonn to me.” 

“ J understand, sir,’ cried Dash. 

« Mr. Windlewaff,” rejoined old Paul, “ is coming throug: 
the park; and as I have left word with all the servants that J 
want to speak to him, he’ll, no doubt, come here as soon as he 
enters the castle; so do you keep within hearing of the door, 
and when you hear me cough, come you running in, and tell 
me that Miss Louisa has eloped with the real Lord of Dunfinny ; ' 
at which I shall pretend to be very much surprised, and very 
angry, out of respect to my cousin Windlewaff; and I shall bid 
you run after them, and bring her back.” 

“ And then away [ll run as hard as my legs can carry me,’’ 
said Tim. 

«No, no, you must not run at all,” replied Pop, “that would 
spoil all; no, no; you must pretend to be taken, all of a sudden, 
with a fit, and to be dying; and I shall pretend to be frightened 
out of my senses about you; and that will give Louisa time 
to get married, without Wilkin’s having any idea of my having 
had a finger in the pie—Now you understand me, don’t you” 
Dash replied in the affirmative; and at the same instant a quick 
step was heard upon the stairs, which they both recognized to 
be Windlewaff’s, and Dash accordingly stole out of the apart- 
ment. 

In a few seconds Wilkin entered the room, with his bottle of 
nervous cordial in his hand; “ Well, my dear cousin,” cried 
Pop, “ have you heard—?” 

‘‘What! is any body taken ill? asked Windlewaff eagerly. 

“Til,” returned old Paul, “I think it is enough to kill me; 
1 am not the heir of the castle after all.” 

‘A whistle for the castle!” cried Wilkin, ‘ I have that in 
this bottle, which, in three months time, shall buy the castle, 
the estate it stands upon, and the lord of it himself.” 
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‘¢ Indeed!” said Pop, who now considered it was truly a 
lucky thing that he had resolved to keep upon friendly terms 
with him. : 

« And is that all you had to tell me?” enquired Windlewatt. 

“No,” rejoined Pop, “ I have more news for you! the real 
Lord of the castle has been here, and made an offer of his 
hand to Louisa; but, ‘ No,’ said I, ‘she is promised to her 
consin, Mr. Wilkin Windlewaff’ ” 

«Tl see his lordship directly,” exclaimed Wilkin, “ and 
heg of him to make my nervous balsam the fashion, by taking 
the first dose.”—Wilkin was now departing, but Pop caught 
hold of his arm, and detained him—*‘ You can’t find him,” 
he said: “he is not in the castle—I assure you he is not; 
he has been gone some time;” and finding that every moment's 
delay might now be dangerous to. the future friendship ot 
his cousin and himself, he gave Dash the appointed signal, 
who immediately burst into the apartment, exclaiming, “ Oh 
sir, sir, sir! there is such a thing come to pass; Miss Louisa 
is run off to church with the Lord of Dunfinny, I saw them 
within the porch myself!” 

“Oh, confusion! oh, what a shock to my poor old heart! ! 
really believe I shall faint!” cried Pop, throwing himself into 
a chair. 

“Do you think you shall?” ejaculated Wilkin, “ then have 
the goodness to take a dose of my new balsam, and try the 
effect.” He snatched a glass from the sideboard, and having 
poured out a bumper, presented it to Pop, saying, “ 1 promise 
you, upon my honour, it will not hurt you, if it does you no 
good.” 

“Qh, don’t mind me,” answered Pop, “ while you are phy- 
sicing me, my daughter may get married; pray don’t mingd 
me!” 

“ Not mind a patient, indeed!” ejaculated Windlewaff; “ and 
the first patient too under a new medicine; come sir, drink, 
drink, pray drink. 

Happy at this delay in the pursuit of his daughter, of Wil- 
kin’s own occasioning, Pop sipped a few drops of the nervous 
cordial; but still considering that he might betray himself, 
if he did not profess himself anxious to prevent Loutsa’s mar 
riage with any man but her cousin; turning to Dash, he saic 
“As Mr. Windlewaff is so kind as to attend to me, do you 
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run, Tim, and bring my daughter back in my name; run, 
run as hard as ever you can!” 

Dash ran nearly to the door of the apartment, and then sud- 
denly twisting himself round and round, “ Oh! mercy,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘my old complaint in my head is coming on: oh! 
my head, my head, my head!” and staggering to a sopha, 
he threw himself upon it. 

‘Here is luck,” exclaimed Windlewaff,” I have lost only 
one wife, and got two patients; I always said I should strike 
out something at last.’ He poured out another glass of the 
nervous balsam, and running up to Dash with it, added, “ Drink 
freely, young man; it is the very thing for your head; it is, 
you may depend upon it.” The accommodating Dash, following 
his master’s example, tossed off the bumper; and Pop could 
hardly forbear laughing out, as he witnessed the insufficiency 
of the speculator’s brains to guard him against the comuion 
posts of life. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


A CONNOISSEUR. 


Vernet relates, that he was once employed to paint a land- 
scape, with a cave, and St. Jerome in it; he accordingly 
painted the landscape, with St. Jerome at the entrance of the 
cave. When he delivered the picture, the purchaser, who un- 
derstood nothing of perspective, said, “ The landscape and the 
cave are well made, but St. Jerome is not in the cave.”—*“ | 
understand you, sir,” replied Vernet, “I will alter it”’ He 
therefore took back the painting, and made the shade darker, 
so that the saint seemed to sit farther in. The gentleman took 
the painting; but it again appeared to him that the saint 
was not in the cave. Vernet then wiped out the figure, and 
gave it to the gentleman, who seemed perfectly satisfied. 
Whenever he saw strangers to whom he showed the picture, 
he said, “ Here you see a picture by Vernet, with St. Jerome 
in the cave.”—*“ ut we cannot see the saint,” replied the vi- 
sitors. “Excuse me, gentlemen,” answered the possessor, 
“he is there; for I have seen him standing at the entrance, 
and afterwards farther back; and am therefore quite sure that 
he is in it.” 
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THE ASSASSIN: 


OR THE 


history of John Dreadnought, Duke of Burgundy. 


Cuarces the sixth, king of France, in whose unfortunate 
reign that country was conquered by the English, laboured for 
many years under mental derangement. Incapable of con- 
ducting the affairs of government, he was merely a shadow, 
or phantom of sovereignty, the possession of which was dis- 
puted by the ambitious nobility of the kingdom. Louis, Duke 
of Orleans, his brother, and John Dreadnought, his cousin, 
Duke of Burgundy, born for the destruction of Frange, were 
each at the head of a numerous party. They were implacable 
enemies to each other; many vain attempts had been made 
to bring about a reconciliation between them. The dissimi- 
larity of their characters, and the complete opposition of their 
schemes and purposes, had frustrated all such patriotic under- 
takings. Both aimed at the possession of supreme power in 
the state; and their wishes to attain it overcame every other 
consideration in their minds, and led them repeatedly to vio- 
late the promises they had made to preserve the public peace. 
The small number of enlightened citizens, who really loved 
their country, viewed the enmity of these powerful barons 
with apprehension and alarm, as the probable source of con- 
fusion and misery to France. The Dauphin, who governed 
the kingdom in the name of his father, desirous to avert these 
dangers, conceived the project of putting an end to the quar- 
rels between these powerful noblemen, by obliging them to a 


treaty of amity, sanctioned by the most sacred ceremonies of 


religion. Little did the patriotic prince suppose that the Duke 
of Burgundy, far from overcoming the angry and revengeful 
feelings by which he had been long actuated, had at that very 
time formed a plan for the assassination of Orleans; and that 
the day, the hour, and the place, were already fixed on for its 
execution. 

Burgundy had with the utmost care concealed his infamous 
designs; and such was his dissimulation, that he applauded 
the wisdom and prudence of the Dauphin, and promised to 
perform all that was required of him. 
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Louis was at the Chateau Thierri, unbending from the fatigues 
of government in the society of his wife, Valentina of Milan, 
when he received a letter from the Dauphin, his nephew, re- 
questing his immediate presence at Paris. ‘ Come, my dear 
uncle,” said the prince, “and swear to preserve that peace 
which will insure the repose of your own life and the happiness 
of France: come, and display the spectacle of a lasting recon- 
ciliation, Come, that I may be a witness of the sincerity of 
your wishes to banish all animosity from your mind. The 
Duke of Burgundy burns with impatience to manifest the same 
sentiments.” 

As soon as he had finished reading this letter, thanking 
Heaven for this unexpected alteration of conduct in his rival, 
he prepared to take his departure for the capital. Neither the 
obscurity of night, nor the rigour of the winter, could detain 
him. It was in vain that his consort endeavoured to per- 
suade him, that some insidious schemes for his destruction 
were concealed under those specious offers of peace and amity. 
It was in vain that she recalled to his recollection a faithful 
picture of the result of former treaties with his treacherous 
rival. ‘His hatred,” said she, ‘has always rendered them 
useless; and my presaging fears assure me, that the present 
attempt at reconciliation will be attended with new and more 
terrible disasters. My beloved husband, let me intreat you, 
in the name of our child, who is so dear to you, to listen 
to my anxiety; and be prevailed on by my solicitations to 
give up your purpose. By the affection you bear me, let 
me beg that you will not refuse me. If you go, perhaps this 
is the last time I shall ever behold you. My dearest hus- 
band, do not—in mercy do not quit me. What shall I say 
to detain you? If you abandon thus your wife and son, where 
shall we find protectors, after you have fallen beneath the 
revengeful treachery of your enemy? The horrible idea fills 
me with despair.” After a pause, she added, “I see your 
Valentina retains no influence over you. Nothing can prevail 
on you to give up your design. If then you will go, I have 
but one petition to prefer. Stay only till daylight, that I may 
follow you and share your danger.” 

The prince, impatient to finish a reconciliation which he 
sincerely longed for, closed his ears against the solicitations 
of Valentina. “ Calm your fears,’ said he, ‘ John hates me, 
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it is true, but his enmity is noble and generous. He 
not disguised it, nor has it ever led him to 





has 


the commission 
of base and treacherous actions. What then ean you appre- 


hend? It is time that our dissentions should he terminated, 
and that peace should be restored to our families and to our 
country. Adieu, I must depart, and the moment that our re- 
conciliation is concluded, [ will dispatch one of my officers to 
bring you the news.” He then tore himself from the em- 
braces of Valentina, and of his son the Duke of Anvouleme : 
and with a view to expedite his journey, set off on horseback. 
without any escort, accompanied only by two esquires. 

Early in the morning Louis arrived at Paris, and hastened 
to the apartment of the Dauphin. The Duke of Burgundy 
was already there. Few would have supposed, from the ap- 
parent joy displayed in his countenance, that he nourished 
in his heart the purposes of an assassin. The Dauphin ap- 
proaching the two rivals, seized a hand of each, and joining 
them, said, “ Thus may your hearts ever continue united.” 
Orleans and Burgundy hastened to confirm the wish, and re- 
nlied to it by a° mutual embrace. The wise and politic au- 
thor of their reconciliation embraced them in his turn, and 
thus addressed them: “TI believe your union is sincere; and 
it is a delightful reflection to me, that I have been the means 
of forming it. But,” he added, “the bonds which retain you 
in friendship with each other must be rendered sacred. by 
in oath, pronounced at the altar. Princes, follow me to the 
neighbouring temple.” 

The Duke of Burgundy, already perjured in his heart, and 
the Duke of Orleans, whose noble frankness rendered him 
worthy of a better fate, followed the footsteps of the heir of 
ihe crown. Louis, from time to time, cast on his rival looks 
in which might be traced the candour and good faith by which 
he was really actuated. ‘ It is settled,” said he, “ we will 
have no more disputes, or divisions. We are friends for ever.” 
John, steadily supporting the character he had assumed, an- 
swered these testimonies of kindness by similar demonstrations 
of regard. Resolved to execute the infamous project he had 
contrived, he stifled every just and virtuous feeling, and added 
dissimulation to the crime he meditated. Putting on, therefore, 
a countenance calculated to conceal the sentiments of his heart, 
he, with a firm step, marched forward by the side of his com- 
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panion. But, notwithstanding all his efforts to overcome the 
reproaches of conscience, he could not entirely succeed. Indeed 
he had hardly entered the doors of the temple, when he felt 
every nerve thrill with secret horror, his hair seemed ty 
bristle up on his head, and his heart beat with redoubled force. 
He tried in vain to overcome the feelings that oppressed him. 
Religion heightened the terrors of conscience. He seemed to 
behold, in the sanctuary towards which he was advancing, a 
dreadful Deity seated on his throne, with the thunder in his 
hand, prepared to destroy the impious mortal who dared to 
profane the most sacred ceremonies. Hardened as he was, he 
felt compunction for the plans of revenge which he had formed. 
His hesitation increased, and he almost resolved to banish ha- 
tred from his breast. But this period of indecision was soon 
at an end. The recollection of his accomplices, and the ties 
by which he was bound to them, determined him. “ The lot 
is cast,’ said he to himself, “I will be avenged, let it cost 
what it will. I fear no earthly danger, and why should ima- 
ginary terrors alarm me.” He repressed his feelings and went 
towards the altar, with the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans. 
He placed his hand with the latter on the sacred marble, and 
with his mouth called on that God who is the punisher of 
perjury and homicide, to attest his sincerity. 

Scarcely was this imposing ceremony over, when Louis, 
full of confidence in the stability of the peace which he had 
sworn to keep, sent off to his wife, as he had promised, an 
officer charged with a letter, in which, after informing her of 
every thing which had passed between his rival and himself, 
he entreated her to come and be a witness of the interesting 
spectacle of their union. 

The fourth day after this memorable interview drew to a 
close, and Louis, who, as well as the Dauphin, had dedicated 
almost all his time to the affairs of government, took the road 
to his own palace; where he was the more anxious to arrive, 
as he expected his spouse would be there waiting his return. 
Mounted on a mule, according to the simple manners of the 
age, preceded by four domestics carrying flambeaux, and fol- 
lowed by two esquires riding on one horse, he advanced singing, 
far from apprehending what an unhappy fate awaited him. 
All at once, a numerous group of assassins rushed out froin 
a dark place, where they had been concealed. One part of 
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them fell upon the two esquires; and the horse which carried 
them, seized with fright, no longer obedient to the rein, or 
to the voice of his riders, set off at full speed, and carried 
them far away from the Duke, through the streets of the 
capital. Another part of the conspirators, at the same time. 
having put to flight three of the terrified domestics of Louis, 
attacked him, and dragged him forcibly to the ground. But 
the vigorous prince strongly resisted their violence. 

They redoubled their efforts, crying out, “ Kill him !’—Louis 
persuaded that they were blinded by their fury, and had mis- 
taken him for some other person, exclaimed, “I am the Duk: 
of Orleans, the brother of your king.”—* So much the better, 
replied one of the murderers, “so much the better. ’Tis the 
Duke of Orleans, the brother of the king, that we want.” At 
the same moment, with a blow of an axe, he cut off his left 
hand. Redoubled blows with clubs and poignards succeeded, 
The victim, though thrown on his back, for some time strug- 
gled with his murderers. : 

The only one of his domestics who had courage and fidelity 
enough to stay with his master, the faithful Jacob, whose name 
deserves to be commemorated, endeavoured to defend him. The 
number of the assailants made his efforts useless, and he fell, 
covered with blood, by the side of the Duke, calling with his 
last breath on the name of his beloved master. 

The vile murderers hastened to finish their work, by dis- 
charging on the head of the Duke a blow with a large ‘mace, 
armed with points of iron. The head was dreadfully fractured 
by the blow, and the unhappy prince expired. Then it was 
that a new assassin appeared in red armour, his face con- 
cealed by his helmet. Can it be believed that it was the exe- 
erable Duke of Burgundy?—His hand it was, that launched 
the last cowardly blow at the head of the object of his hatred. 


“He is dead,” said he: “let us extinguish our torches, and 


retire.” At these words, all the murderers sought for safety 
in flight. | 

They had scarcely abandoned the scene of bloody treachery, 
when the noise of a carriage, rapidly advancing, made them 
redouble their speed. The vehicle pursued its route. It ad- 
vanced, and soon arrived at the place where the body of the 
prince was extended on the ground. The drivers and attend- 


ants, alarmed by the dreadful spectacle they saw, almost in- 
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stinctively stopped—The light of the torches they carried, 
glancing on the habit of one of the victims before them, dis- 
played to their eyes the livery of the Duke of Orleans. Their 
exclamations of surprise and horror were heard by the per- 
sons inside the carriage. They were Valentina and her son, 
who had travelled from Chateau Thierri, in the hope of em- 
bracing a husband and a father. Pale and trembling, scarcely 
knowing what to dread, they precipitated themselves from the 
carriage, and fled to the spot where the bodies lay. What a 
moment was that, in which the unhappy Princess found all 
her most disastrous presages realised! 

An universal debility seized the miserable mother and her son. 
Their limbs were bathed with acold perspiration; and, no longer 
able to resist the feelings of horror which possessed them, 
they sunk to the ground, beside the body of the slaughtered 
prince. The attendants endeavoured to restore them to their 
senses ; but every instant seemed to add to the stupor with which 
they were overwhelmed. At length they, in some measure, 
succeeded—Valentina feebly opened her eyes, and they fell on 
the mangled corpse of her husband. The appalling sight 
froze her with renewed horror. “ He is murdered,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ and I[ have nothing to do but to die!” Again over- 
come by the acuteness of her sensations, she fainted away. 








To he concluded in our next. 


FAITHFUL NEGRESS. 

In the dreadful earthquake which made such ravages in the 
island of St. Domingo, in the year 1778, a negress of Port-au- 
Prince found herself alone in the house of her master and 
mistress, with their youngest child, whom she nursed. The 
house shook to its foundation. Every one had taken flight; 
she alone could not escape, without leaving her infant charge 
in danger; she flew to the chamber, where it lay in the most 
profound sleep; at that moment the walls of the house fell in; 
anxious only for the safety of her foster child, she threw 
herself over it, and, serving as a sort of arch, saved it from 
destruction. The child was indeed saved: but the unfortunate 
negress died soon after, the victim of her fidelity. 
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HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRAMA, 
WITH 


Anecdotes of tts Professors, Ancient and Modern. 





(Continued from page 211.) 


ix reviewing the fame of our theatrical professors of the 
last century, many of them will be found, and some even ot 
the brightest names, to have illuminated the horizon of our 
own era; thus uniting the one age with the other, by the 
golden links of genius.—The Kembles, particularly, form this 
link between the present time and the age of Garrick: and, 
hefore I proceed to speak of their respective merits, the eldest 
star of whose house, just set in sun-like lustre, has yet lett 
its beams upon my heart,—shall I not again recur to the 
prophet of the whole resplendent mantle, which fell so largely 
on his inspired follower?—Yes, my friends, who have beheld 
him as [ did, let us begin with the high-priest of the match 
less oracle of Avon.—Can we ever forget thy talents of’ infinite 
diversity—thy imperious controul over the human soul!—Can 
we forget thy attitudes, responsive to the feeling within—thy 
voice, formed and inspired by the hovering spirit of the bard— 
thy glorious conceptions of his characters!—in the most impas- 
sioned scenes, not too achement; in the tenderest, not too soft:— 
alike uninflated by bombast, and uncorrupted by affectation: ever 
preserving, with a sound judgment, the perfection of the precise 
medium dictated by nature and the circumstance ;—I now see 
the lightning of thine eye, attempered to the moment and 
iransfixing its object;—I mark the enforcing silence of thy 
pause; its mute expression, declaring unutterable things, in a 
manner more emphatic than the most powerful words!—Can 
it be in man who has ever beheld thee, thou versatile, ma- 
gical, and delightful Proteus, to think of thee without regret; 
to speak of thee without enthusiasm? equally great, and equally 
darting the emanation of transcendant genius into opposite and 
seemingly incompatible characters;—in Archer, and in Scrub; 
in Ranger, and in Brute; in Richard, and in Hamlet; in 
Drugger, and in Lear; in Shylock, and Romeo!—But while the 
long departed sun thus again bursts upon our memories, like 


the mirage of the desert, cheating us with visions we cannot 
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grasp, our entire homage must not be wholly paid to even 
that resplendent shade. There is a constellation in his track; 
some, yet above the horizon; others, only discerned by re- 
fracted light; and to them also, we owe the incense of our 
recollections.—Yes, I have yet to offer my sincere tribute of 
grateful admiration to the memories of those other excellent 
performers, who then “augmented our stock,” not merely ot 
“ harmless” and infantine pleasure, (as Dr. Johnson most jlli- 
berally abridged its character,) but of manly, instructive, and 
most animated delight. 

Amongst one of the first of these, we may name Mr. Wood- 
ward; and a finer actor than he never existed in his line of 
performance.—His genius could very correctly conform itself 
to a variety of characters; but it was peculiarly adapted to the 
exhibition of eccentricity of every description. For example: 
he was indeed inferior to Garrick in Ranger; and, perhaps, 
he excelled him in Scrub; but there never was a superior to 
Woodward in Bobadil.—And then there was his Marplot, and 
his Mercutio; the one all bustle and blundering officiousness, 
the other, the soul of grace and animated wit, brave and buoyant. 
Next, on the bench of comedy, we may estimate O’Brien.— 
He was an elegant and spirited actor; capital in representing 
the genteel coxcomb.—The remembrance of that gentleman, 
must recal to the minds of my cotemporaries of that day, 
the time when The Jealous Wife was acted, and he so admi- 
rably sustained the part of Lord Trinket—The piece was 
never more judiciously cast; and the applause was answerable. 
Mrs. Pritchard, in Mrs. Oakley, was indeed entitled to all the 
warm encomiums, with which she was honoured by Churchill; 
2 most severe and fastidious critic of the stage.—She and 
Garrick, on that memorable evening, held a charmingly dis- 
puted and equal empire over the feelings of the audience; 
their raptures burst forth at intervals, with a reverberating 
thunder from every part of the house.—Next morning, Garrick 
told me with smiles, that, during the performance, he was 
often inclined to play the bridegroom god to the fair Juno, on 
the same boards with him; so absolutely true to passion and to 
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love was her jealous wrath; and so be-mar his own part in 
admiration of her’s, by clasping the bright perfection in his 
arms!—Mr. Yates filled the character of Major Oakley ; and 
the personation was complete.—But it would be injustice & 
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Mrs. Pritchard to stop with her only on the board of comedy; 
the comic and the tragic muse equally presided at her birth.— 
Elegance and majesty combined in the lineaments of her face 
and figure; the woman and the heroine were conspicuous in 
hoth, just as the occasion demanded; and whether it were 
Estitania or Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Oakley, or the tender Juliet, 
the conception was true to nature, and the magic of the per- 
formance, for the time, made it illusion —And, besides all this; 
what Mrs. Siddons is in our later days, Mrs. Pritchard was 
in the foregoing age.—Her character, as a woman, was pure 
as her taste as an actress. The wife, the mother, the friend, were 
in the one what they are in the other, not to be excelled by the 
virtuous matron of any rank or country.—A worthy monu- 
ment to Mrs. Pritchard’s private as well as public excellence, 
is to be seen by all visitants to Westminster-abbey.—Her re- 
mains sleep in the cloisters of that noble shrine of Great 
Britain’s illustrious dead; and a tablet on the wall, marks the 
spot where she lies.—Garrick, her noble compeer, her ever 
cordial friend, rests not far from her; but in the body of the 
church—Flaxman’s classic chissel commemorates the place of 
his interment, 

1 never but once saw the celebrated Mrs, Cibber.—The 
exquisite sympathy of her tones still thrill in my ear.—She 
was in the character of Juliet; Garrick played Romeo, and 
Woodward, Mercutio.«Mrs. Cibber was at that time even past 
the meridian of her days; but genius and the graces have a 
perpetual youth, that burnishes the decays of age—Her ac- 
tion was easy and elegant; her elocution, flowing, tender, and 
affecting: and, ofa certainty, Garrick seemed to hang on those 
melodious accents as if they entered his soul.—The palm of 
eminence in the character of Romeo, was then disputed be- 
tween him and Barry; and the town were almost equally 
divided in opinion, as to which it should be adjudged; but 
had it been put to the vote, and a casting voice required, 
Garrick’s own generous suffrage would have turned the scale 
in favour of his rival—He went one evening to see Barry 
personate that hero of lovers; and was, in reality, so delighted 
with his acting in the amatory scenes, that he frankly declared 
his admiration to a gentleman who sat next him; saying, 
“{ honestly think, that he makes love better than [ do 
The different styles of acting the part between these two great 
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competitors, was, in some measure, modified by the constitu- 
tional characters of the men themselves; Garrick, all fire: 
Barry, all persuasion—And Mrs. Bellamy’s reply, on being 
asked which of the twain she thought played the part ot 
Romeo best, will bear me out in this remark.— 

“ Which was best,” said she, “I cannot pretend to decide; 
but I can tell you how they affected me, when acting with 
them; for I have played Juliet to them both:—In the garden 
scene, when Garrick addressed me from below, such was his 
fervour, I expected every moment he would shoot himself into 
the balcony into my arms; but when Barry appeared in the 
same situation, such was the resistless attraction of his man- 
ner, it was with the greatest difficulty I prevented myselt 
from throwing myself out of the balcony into his.” Barry’s 
person was remarkably fine, and his face handsome. 

Of comedies, perhaps, one of the best in the English lan- 
guage is The Beaux Stratagem; wit and humour being there 
united in the most graceful and piquant union; and, as we 
saw it performed in the days I speak of, every characte: 
seemed started into actual life before us—Garrick played Ar- 
cher with a glee and sportive roguery, while assuming’ his 
various disguises, which has never been equalled since,—li 
was the perfect fine gentleman, descending, in mere raillery 
of spirits, into all the finesse and bold effrontery of the as- 
sumed footman,—Mrs. Barry was all charms in the bewitching 
Mrs. Sullen; and Miss Pope, the very child of playful sim- 
plicity, in the pretty rustic blooming Cherry.—Then came 
Weston’s Scrub, and Moody’s Foigorde. Those days were in- 
deed the reign of the drama; for the audience were worthy 
what they saw and heard; and the scene and the diction ho- 
noured the judgment which dispensed the applause. Thew 
sense was not sacrificed to sound, nor absurdity made ex- 
cuseable by the splendor, or, length of a procession.—It was 
life they sought on the stage, and they found it in good plays, 
performed by actors who studied nature, not the monsters oi 
a disordered imagination. Mrs. Clive, one of comedy’s own 
legitimate daughters, has often laughed with me over thie 
derangement of the drama, as she used to style it, which 
seemed to have distempered the faculties’ of players and pco- 
ple, in the time of the Spectator; and while she one day read 
to me some of Addison’s papers on the subject,—the corves- 
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pondence between the human lions of the theatres-roy al and the 
emulating bears and monkeys of certain two-penny shows,— 
she suddenly exclaimed “Can such have been our immedi- 
ate predecessors ?—it makes me quake for the future honour of 
our cloth, when I remember that before those non-deseript 
animals in masks, was the glorious age of Shakespeare :—and 
now, after ours, proud as we are in our classic sock and buskin | 
should it be in the roll of time, that this chaos of birds, beasts. 
and wild machinery, comes on the stage again, our sons and 
daughters will be induced to suppose us the same; and. 
blushing, believe their tathers and mothers no better than th 
crew of Thespis’ cart.” 

She was residing at Little Strawberry-hill, near the beauti- 
tiful villa of Horace Walpole, at the time of this conversation ; 
the companion and friend of the great of both sexes, who had 
taste to appreciate the social as well as dramatic talents of 
that admirable woman.—Of their peculiar variety, I shall say 
more hereafter, D 

( To be continued.) 





THE VICTIM OF SUPERSTITION. 

Many tales of romance have been founded on the suffering- 
of females condemned to pine and die amidst the gloom of a 
convent. But however frequently instances might have vc 
curred heretofore, of such sacrifices of youth and beauty at 
the shrine of superstition, it might have been hoped that the 
present age would have yielded no example of these atrocities 
\ tragical event lately recorded in a French newspaper, how- 
ever, in some measure, proves the contrary. 

A citizen of Bourdeaux had a son and a daughter, and the 
former being married, he wished his daughter to become a 
nun, that he might be relieved from the expence of procuring 


* matrimonial establishment for her, and thus be enabled to 


settle the bulk of his property on his son. The young lady 


was accordingly sent to a convent, as a probationer; but, after 


a year’s trial, she returned home, alleging that she had ne 
vocation to a monastic life, and acknowledging, as an excuse 
for her aversion, that she had formed an attachment of the 


heart with a gentleman who, in point of age, rank, and for- 
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tune, would prove an unexceptionable husband. Her father, 
actuated by the motives already mentioned, absolutel y refused 
to consent to her marriage. Her residence at home became 
irksome and distressing, from the manner in which she was 
treated: and after a few months she found her situation sy 
intolerable, that she expressed a wish to return to the con- 
vent and take the veil. Her offer was gladly accepted. She 
went to the nunnery appointed for her reception, and com- 
menced her noviciate. At length the day arrived on which 
she was to be for ever secluded from the world, and what 
still more closely occupied her attention, to be irretrievably 
prevented from an union with the man she loved. The con- 
tlicting emotions of her mind probably overpowered her reason. 
She rose early on the fatal morning, and covering herself with 
a white veil, crossed the court-yard of the convent, and threw 
herself into a well, where she was speedily drowned. The 
wates of the monastery were closed as soon as the unfortunate 
circumstance was discovered, and endeavours were made to 
hide the knowledge of it from the public; but in spite of these 
precautions, the story was circulated, and the miserable father 
of the lamented victim was exposed to the execrations of his 
tellow citizens, as well as the reproaches of his own conscience 

M. J. 





GRIEF OF A SWEDISH WIDOWER. 


Bannier, a celebrated Swedish general, having lost his wite, 
of whom he was passionately fond, remained seven days shut up 
in his chamber, overwhelmed with despair and sorrow. On the 
eighth day, which was on a Sunday, he went to mass; lhe 
prayed fervently tothe Almighty, on his knees, for the repose ot 
his wife’s soul; when he perceived beside’ him, a young lads 
of the most dazzling beauty. He was so struck by her fin 
person, that he quickly forgot the mass, his Maker, and the 
deceased; he saw nothing, he could look at nothing, but this 
young creature, and he went out of the church so deeply in 
love, that he sent a person to follow her home, and obtain every 
information concerning her.—He married her in less than « 
week. 
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LETTERS FROM A NORTHUMBERLAND CURATE. 


No. I. 











Mr. Eprror, 

Tue insertion of my letter in your last Museum, has given 
me infinite pleasure, and brought me under very many obli- 
vations to you, which I hereby acknowledge. Imprimis: be- 
cause this is the first step towards the attainment of those 
literary honours, and that otium cum dignitate, to which, with 
much humility, I aspire; and which, my parishioners say, 
cannot fail to reward labours, talents, and learning, such as 
mine, In the second place, Mr. Editor, I have enjoyed much 
domestic quiet during the past week; my good woman con- 
ceives me now in earnest; and she already enjoys by an- 
ticipation, that repose and respectability, which ever attend 
the cara sponsa of a well-stalled dignitary; even supposing 
that unkind fortune should lead me no further. 

Having thus prefaced my present letter, I must inform you, 
that, previously to the history of my college-life, it is fitting 
and necessary you should know something of my early history ; 
otherwise much explanation will be needful in its after stages 
To proceed then in due order, know, sir, that I was born— 
when and where is of no consequence—but of parents, in 
whose veins flowed, not only noble, but even royal, blood.— 
My mother derived her descent from Hyde Lord Clarendon, 
the grandfather of Queen Anne, beside claiming kindred with 
several noble and illustrious families in the British peerage. 
My father, once opulent, had, by a series of heavy losses, sus- 
tained in the sister island, been reduced to exist on a narrow 
income, about the time when I, his younger son, became of 
age to enter at Winchester. 

Before I became a Wykhamite, 1 had received the rudi- 
ments of a classical education at Brochley, in Somersetshire. 


where many of my youngest and happiest days were spent; 


and to which many of the pleasantest recollections of my life 
belong. The Rev. N. D***** here discharged, on a slender 
stpend, the duties of a parish priest; and as the necessities 
of a wife and nine children could not conveniently be provided 
out of a stipend of fifty pounds per annum, the needful de- 
ficiency was supplied by the profits of a small school. This 
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gentleman was no despicable scholar himself; but as he had 
two other cures beside that of Brochley, and eked out his 
slender income by the aid of a little farm, we boys were 
often left to pick up the seeds of knowledge as well as we 
could; and to divert the tedium of school hours by innocent 
games, and by interchange of marvellous stories—With al| 
its disadvantages, however, my residence here was not useless 
nor unimproved. I gradually rose from the humblest to the 
highest grade in the school; and was at length, sir, considered 
a very Solon by my more ignorant playmates: I became 
also no mean favourite of the mistress; who, borne down by 
the weight of domestic engagements, as well as of maternal 
duties, often secured me as under nurse for the baby, by the 
bribe of a few apples, or sugar for my tea. In addition to 
a very increased degree of health, and some literary improve- 
ment, other results from my residence here can never be for- 
gotten, nor remembered without satisfaction. Among our boys 
was one, distinguished by his strength and prowess at gym- 
nastic games. His superiority in these matters induced a 
very tyrannical conduct on his part, and the name of Elder 
White never failed to inspire terror througu the whole school. 
White was not naturally cruel or vindictive; but cruelty and 
revenge soon became the certain consequents of tyranny. 
After the lapse of so many years, I cannot forget the terror 
which his conduct diffused among us. Oppression, however, 
became, in time, its own cure. Human patience failed to sup- 
port us, and human forbearance could no longer restrain the 
desire to put down the petty tyrant.—I know not with whom 
the design originated—perhaps it was the simultaneous move- 
ment of degraded and wounded feelings; but, whosoever might 
be its author, a determination soon manifested itself, very 
generally, to arise en masse, and to burst the fetters by which 
we were so cruelly and so degradingly shackled. It seemed, 
in fact, to be the universal feeling and opinion among us 


“ That he who bears oppression shares the crime.” 


The first manifestation of this spirit occurred on an occasion 
in which I was concerned; and the kind interest which my 
nursery services had procured me in my mistress’s good op!- 
nion, proved of no mean service to us on this occasion.—‘ 
general statement of grievances, very circumstantially and very 
emphatically made, paved the way to an investigation, which, 
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in its results, relieved us from the bondage under which we 
had so long groaned, by the retirement of the oppressor trom 
the school. Thus early was a love of freedom, and an im- 
patience of tyranny, engendered in my youthful breast.—T. 
the recollection of this early servitude, IT now attribute the 
uniform opposition which I have never failed to give to every 
act of power by which the rights, liberties, or property, of man- 
kind have been endangered. Having thus succeeded in the 
overthrow of White’s despotism, it became apparent that my 
improvement required a secession, on my part, from then 
scenes of my earliest childhood. I left Brochley with sincer 
regret. [ had succeeded, to a great extent, in conciliating 
the good opinion of my superiors; and there was, Mr. Editor, 
one bosom which heaved with a deep sigh, and was torn by 
very tender sorrow at my departure—In our walks, through 
the woods and Coombe of this delightful village, I had inspired 
Miss Louisa D**** with the tenderest and fondest teelings— 
we had exchanged vows of eternal fidelity—and my approach- 
ing departure awakened all the fears and sensibilities of th 
youthful lovers. Necessity, however, compelled the separa- 
tionm—and who could resist the decrees of Jove? 

My removal from Brochley was quickly succeeded by my 
introduction at Winchester, whither, at —— years of age, I was 
sent, in the hope of succeeding in due season to a vacancy 
at New College. I well remember, Mr. Editor, the terror 
into which I was thrown by the sight of a long file of idlers, 














who, having neglected their exercises, were marched up, in 
military order, to receive the reward of their deeds at the 
dreaded block.—Few circumstances worthy of record occurred 
during my residence here-—Every one who knows our public 
schools, knows also what are their usual events.—I was here, 
gradually, initiated into all the arcana of that low cunning, 
by which guilt seeks to evade detection, or to gloss over 


transgression. I soon became an adept in the overturning of 


apple-stalls; could throw squibs and crackers, with admirable 
dexterity, into the neighbours’ parlours; break windows, and 
plunder out-houses, with professional skill; and was, in fact, 
Mr. Editor, in a fair way to become a settler in New Holland, 
when, fortunately, I was checked in my career of guilt by 
the stronger passion of envy. In the same form with uv 
Was 2 youth, a little older than myself, the son of a trades- 
man in Salisbury, where my parents then resided, and with 
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whom they dealt. Arthur Jones was a lad of good parts, irre. 
proachable conduct, and much application. His education was 
likely to be his only patrimony, and he appeared determined 
it should not be a small one. Jones was low born, and | 
was of noble birth; he a tradesman’s son, and I generosi filius, 
(to use academic language,) and yet the head-master treated 
the one with as much notice, as he did the other with neglect. 
Whence this difference? said I, to myself, in a fit of extreme 
ill humour.—Just at this moment Jones was coming: into 
the school, where I was confined by a heavy imposition; and 
to him I plainly put the question, to which he gave a reply 
as distinguished by its modesty and good sense as by its truth. 
He pointed out to me the folly and the guilt of my present 
course, and made me give him a solemn promise to relinquish 
the society of those boys, by whose example and evil counse! 
1 had been drawn into idle and vicious pursuits. I was over- 
come by the generosity and open-hearted conduct of my friend; 
and hence sprung a connexion which has been the source of 
the purest’pleasure I have enjoyed through life. From hence- 
forth Jones and I were inseperables; and I as speedily re- 
gained the good opinion of my tutors, as I had previously 
lost it.—In play, and in study, Jones was my chum; till, in 
the course of things, he went off to Oxford, whilst I waited 
in the hopeless expectancy of soon following him, on the foun- 
dation.—Month after month rolled on, during which I was sti- 
mulatec to virtue and to study by the letters of my friend, 
whilst an occasional visit to Brochley, in the vacation, seemed 
to bring over again those days of youthful innocence by which 
my early life was distinguished.—Louisa was now growing up 
to womanhood; and in no respect did her maturer years dis- 
appoint the predilection of my boyhood. In fact, Mr. Editor, 
we mutually loved each other; and nothing but a fair oppor- 
tunity seemed wanting in order to bring about an explanation 
of my intentions and her feelings—but I must not forestal the 
sequel of my history.—Having thus, sir, made you acquainted, 
as it is fitting you should be, with my early history, I re- 
serve till your next number, the further narrative of my event- 
ful pilgrimage; and remain, sir, 





Your obedient servant, 
A NORTHUMBERLAND Curate. 


(To be continued-) 
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The rosy hour of dawning light. 
Which dewy gems encluster, 
Boasts not a beam so warm, so bright, 
As that dear eye’s own lustre. 
Like some fleet ray, 
That breaks away 
From clouds of fleecy whiteness, 
The beam that hid 
Beneath thy lid, 
Breaks forth all warmth and brightness. 
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Ye Streams that round my Prison creep. 


4 PAVORITE SONG, SUNG BY MIS8 [TOVEY IN THB REVIVED 


Sempre Piano. 


OPERA OF LODOISKA, 
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NOVEMBER. 


ist.—Att-Saints Day.—The institution of this festival origi- 
nated in the dedication of the great church of the Pantheon 
in Rome, formerly a heathen temple, built by Marcus Agrippa. 

The great earthquake in Portugal, by which Lisbon was 
destroyed, happened to day in the year 1755. 


4th—Landing of King WiHtiam, Prince of Orange, who 
reigned together with his consort Mary. 


5th—Powper PiLot.—This day is kept to commemorate the 
attempt to blow up the Parliament-house. The fullest ac- 
count of this, at best, but very doubtful, transaction is detailed 
in Hume’s History of England. 

It is still customary in London, and its vicinity, for the 
boys to dress up an image of the conspirator Guy Fawkes; 
holding in one hand a dark lanthorn, and in the other a bun- 
dle of matches, and to carry it about the streets, begging mo- 
ney, in these words, “ Pray remember Guy Fawkes!” In the 
evening there are bonfires, and these frightful figures are burnt 
in the midst of them. The reports of guns and cannons, and 
the minor explosions of gunpowder, are now to be heard, in 
all directions, amidst the merry ringing of bells. 

In Poor Robin’s Almanac for the year 1677, are the fol 
lowing lines on the fifth of November:— 


Now boys with squibs and crackers play, 
And bonfires’ blaze turns night to day. 


Jth.—Lorp Mayor’s Day.—Until the year 1214, the office 
of chief magistrate of London, was held for life. The titie of 
Lord, in addition to that of Mayor, was first granted by Richard 
li. in 1381, when Walworth, who was the Mayor at that 
time, slew Wat Tyler, in Smithfield, then at the head of a 
dangerous insurrection. The Lord Mayor of London acts as 
‘hief butler at a coronation, and in that capacity serves ti 
sovereign with a cup of wine. 

The convivial preparations for the celebration of Lord Mayor's 


Day, in London, are usually upon a very large scate. Tie 
arder of the procession is well described in the following 


varody of a speech in Shakespeare’s Henry Vth.: 
You, XM.—s. 1. Bb 
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Suppose that you have seen 
The new appointed Mayor at Queen-stairs 
Embark his royalty; his own company 
With silken streamers the young gazers pleasing, 
Painted with different fancies ;—have beheld | 
Upon the golden galleries music playing, 
And the horns echo, which do take the lead 
Of other sounds:—now view the city barge 
Draw its huge bottom through the furrowed Thames, 
Breasting the adverse surge: O do but think, 
You stand in Temple-gardens, and behold 
London herself on her proud stream afloat; 
For so appears this fleet of magistracy 
Holding due course to Westminster. 








A very splendid banquet is on these occasions provided at 
Guildhali, at the expense of the Lord Mayor and Sheritfs, 
and about 1300 persons, male and female, sit down to din- 
ner; which, from the disposition of the tables, the sumptuous- 
ness of the viands, the arrangement of the company, the bril- 
liancy of the lights, music, and decorations, and the general 
good humour and hilarity that prevail, is one of the most 
interesting spectacles that can be seen in the British capital 


17th—Queen Elizabeth’s accession in 1558. As lately as 
Queen Anne’s time, on this anniversary, the figure of the Pre- 
tender was burnt by the populace. 

With the society of the Temple, the 17th of November i. 
considered as the grand day of the year. It is yet kept a- 
a holiday at the Exchequer, and at Westminster, and Merchaut- 
Tailor’s school. . 


19th.—Died to day, in 1703, in the Bastile, the celebrated 
Man of the [ron Mask, called Masque de fer, by the French, 
whose history is still a political problem that has not been 
solved. See an account in the Encyclopedia Britannica, article 
Mask.—A curious novel founded on this story was written by 
Mrs. Yearsely, the milk-woman, a native and self-taught femal 
venius. 





22nd.—St. Cecitia’s Day.—St. Cecilia, or Cecily, was a us 
‘ive of Rome, and suffered mariyrdom for refusing to acknoy - 
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anes cnauieiinsdilimiaentetenemaatl 
ledge the gods of thes Pagans, about the year 230. She is re- 
garded as the patroness of music, and is represented by Ra- 
phael, with a regal in her hand. Some part of the adoration 
of this saint seems to have arisen from the tradition that she 
was a skilful musician, and that an angel who visited her 
was drawn from the mansions of the blessed by the charms ot 
her melody; a circumstance to which Dryden has alluded, 
in the conclusion of his celebrated Ode to St. Cecilia. 











30th—St. ANnpRew’s Day.—St. Andrew was the son ot 
James, a fisherman at Bethsaida, and was younger brother 
ot Peter. He was condemned to be crucified on a cross, of 
the form of an X; and, that his death might be more linger- 
ing, he was fastened with cords. 

The order of the Thistle was instituted by Achaius, King 
of Scotland, in 787,j restored by James V. 1540; revived by 
King James II. in 1687; and re-established by Queen Anne, 
in 1703. It consists of the sovereign and twelve brethren, 
or knights, making in the whole thirteen, and four officers. 
The star is worn on the left side of the coat or cloak, and 
consists of a St. Andrew’s Cross, of silver embroidery, with 
rays going out between the points of the cross; on the mid- 
dle a thistle of gold and green upon a field of green, and round 
the thistle and field a circle of gold, having on it the follow- 
ing motto, in green letters: Nemo me impune lacessit, ‘ No 
man provokes me with impunity” The badge or jewel is worn 
pendant to a green riband over the left shoulder, and tied 
under the arm. It consists of the image of St. Andrew, with 
the cross before, enamelled and chased on rays of gold, the 
cross and feet resting upon a ground of enamelled green; and 
on the back, enamelled on a green ground, a thistle, green and 
gold, the flower reddish, with the above motto round it.— 
The collar consists of thistles and sprigs of rue interspersed, 
and from the centre is suspended the image of St. Andrew; 
the whole of gold enamelled. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY. 


No new historical work of any interest has lately appeared; but 
WARTON’s HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY has been re-pub- 
lished, in four vols. 8vo., with additional notes and illustrations, by Ritson, 
Dr. Ashby, Mr. Douce, Mr. Park, and other eminent antiquaries. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
CONVERSATIONS OF LORD BYRON, detailing the principal 


occurrences of his private life, his opinions on society, manners, literature, 
and literary men: being the substance of a journal kept during a residence 
with his Lordship, at Pisa, in 1821 and 1822. By Captain Mepwiy. 
4to. This interesting volume is just published. The writer enjoyed 
peculiarly favourable opportunities for collecting memorials of the life 
and opinions of the highly-gifted individual, whose auto-biography was 
so strangely sacrificed to private caprice. Some persons think that the 
copy of Lord Byron’s Memoirs, destroyed by Mr. Moore, was not the 
only existing examplar of that work. It seems, that a lady, to whom 
the manuscript was lent, during the life of the noble writer, made a 
transcript, which however she afterwards burnt. Other persons had 
opportunities of taking the same liberty with the work, and it is more 
than possible that some of them may have done so, and thus preserved 
it from oblivion. Time will shew whether this conjecture is well-founded. 
The volume before us, will, in the mean while, supply the want of 
that document; and it is at the same time, independent of all acoessary 
circumstances, well adapted to gratify public curiosity. 

A DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS, from the earliest ages, to the 
present time, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1824. As a book of reference, this 
work would be useful, if it were accurate. But what cemsure can we 
pass on a compilation, in which we are told, that Mr. Samuer Weszry 
died about the year 1815;” when we are well assured, that the said 
ingenious musical composer has for some time past occupied a house in 
Euston-street, Euston-square. In fact, Mr. Wesley is not only alive, 
but he is actively engaged in professional studies; and is about to 
give a proof of his industry and talents, in the publication of “ An 
entirely new Musical Church Service.” This dictionary, like most 
works of the kind, is at once redundant and defective. It contains 
encomiastic accounts of minor musicians, while some of our eminent 
musi¢al contemporaries are passed by without notice. - 
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TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, Xc. 
WALLACE’S MEMOIRS OF INDIA, designed for the use of 


young men going thither; is well suited for the purpose, as it comprises 
much useful information. 

TABLETTES ROMAINES, &c. A Picture of Modern Rome, &c. 
By a Frenchman who recently resided in that City, 8vo.—This is a 
light and lively survey of the Eternal City: containing a variety of 
ubservations on manners, customs, arts, government, and religion. The 
last-mentioned topic is treated in so free a style, as to have subjected 
the author to the animadversion of the French Police. 


NOVELS. 


WALLADMOR;; freely translated from the English of Walter Scott. 
Retranslated from the German. 3 vols.—The success of the popular 
novels, supposed to have been written by Sir Walter Scott, prompted 
a Bond-street bookseller, some years ago, to publish imitations under 
the same title— Tales of my Landlord.” The attempt was unsuccess- 
ful, and the counterfeit soon forgotten——A much bolder forgery has 
been exhibited by the book-makers of Germany, in the work before 
us. Prolific as the pen of the author of Waverley has proved, it could 
not keep pace with the craving appetite of the reading public on the 
continent. A new Scotch novel was wanted for the market of Leipsic 
last season, and to supply that want, “ Walladmor” was got up, and 
published as a translation from the English. It was received as genuine 
throughout all Germany, and generally voted to be superior to any 
other of Sir Walter’s productions. Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, calcu- 
lating, probably, on the curiosity of their countrymen, have thought it 
a good speculation, to publish a translation of this Anglo-German ro- 
mance. The scene of the story is laid in Wales, the incidents appear 
to be partly drawn from the Pirate of Guy Mannering, and frequent 
imitations occur of Schiller, and other German writers. Many incon- 
sistencies might be pointed out, which would at once have betrayed 
the fraud, had it been attempted in this country; but the work exhi- 
bits ample proofs that the writer, whoever he may be, possesses consi- 
derable talents. 

THE TWO RECTORS. 12mo.—The object of this publication is 
to promote liberality of sentiment in Christian societies. It consists of 
ten chapters, relating to a visit from a London clergyman to a clerical 
acquaintance in the country. A variety of scenes and incidents ar 
introduced, all connected with the general design of the work, which 
is executed with great taste and ability. 

STANMORE; or, the Monk and Merchant’s Widow. 3 vels. 12mo.— 
A tale of mystery, which may be acceptable to determined novel readers. 
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CASTLE BAYNARD; or, the Days of John: an Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hal Willis, Student at Law. Cr. 8vo.—The splendid suc- 
cess of Sir Walter Scott, in his combinations of history and fiction, has 
drawn forth a host of imitators, among whom the sot disant Mr. Ha! 
Willis, though one of the latest, is not one of the worst. 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS, of Novels by the Author of Waverley. 
By the Rev. Richard Warner. 3 vols. 12mo. 1824.—These volumes 
furnish an ample and amusing commentary on the Scottish Novels. 
Mr. Warner, however, cannot say with Iago, “I am nothing, if not 
critical ;” for his criticisms are of much less value than the other por- 


tions of his publication. 











POETRY. 


MESSENIAN ON LORD BYRON. By M. Casimir Delavigne. 
Translated into English Verse, by G. H. Poppleton.—This poem is 
published at Marseilles. The original is a spirited Dithyrambic ode 
to the memory of one of the first English poets, by a French bard 
of distinguished ability. Captain Poppleton’s version may be pro- 
nounced respectable. Some parts of it are well executed, while others 
exhibit a prosaic tameness of style completely at variance with the 
sentiments of the author: 

THE DESERTED CITY; EVA; &c. By Joseph Bounden. 12mo. 
This writer seems not to know, that common-place ideas done into 
verse, do not constitute poetry. 

THE WANDERINGS OF LUCAN AND DINAH, a Poetical Ro- 
mance, in Ten Cantos. By M. P. Kavanagh. 8vo.—The muse of Mr. 
Kavanagh has assumed the garb of Spenser’s Faerie Queene ; but the 
obsolete trappings of antiquity do not fit the modern, who would have 
appeared to more advantage in a more fashionable costume. The poet 
has, indeed, shewn marks of genius and skill, but not enough to ani- 
mate so extended a production, 

MELODIES FROM THE GAELIC, and Original Poems. By 
Donald Macpherson. 8vo.—The author of these poems is a Serjeant 
in the army. ‘The contents of the volume are, with a few exceptions, 
creditable to his poetical taste and talents. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA; a Selection of Plays from the Old 
English Dramatists.—This is the title of a work now publishing in num- 
bers, the object of which is to furnish a neat and convenient edition 
of the best specimens of our earlier Dramatic Poetry. 


EDUCATION. 
THE SPANISH WORD-BOOK, &c. By G. Galindo, 12mo.— 
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This is a kind of vocabulary, or spelling-book, well adapted fn deaaties 
ing children the elements of the Spanish tongue. 
METHODE FACILE ET ABREGEE, pour apprendre et retenis 
Histoire et la Chronologie Universelle. R. 18mo0.—This little volume, 
as well as the preceding, is published by Dulau and Co. It may bx 


advantageously used as the means of instructing pupils in history and 











chronology, and at the same time improving their acquaintanee with 
the French language. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR, from a Widowed 
Wife. 2nd edit. Wellington, Salop. 1824. 12mo.—We would advis: 
our female readers to buy this book; which will teach them, if they 
are matried, how to govern their husbands; and, if they ar single, 
how husbands ouglit to be governed. The male sex also come in foi 
a share in these counsels: and we will not deny that sume of the lords 
of the creation might profit by them; but of the man to whom they 
could be profitable, generally speaking, we should have a most vile 
opinion. 

Mr. Ackermann has published a third annual volume of his Christmas 
Present, entitled, FORGET ME NOT.—It contains an_ interesting 
Spanish tale, by Mr. Blanco White; and much poetry, of various de- 
grees of merit. Among the most distinguished contributors, in prose 
and poetry, is Miss L. E. Landon. 

SELECT PROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS; with Notes, &c. By 
T. Fielding. 18mo.—Had the judgment of the compiler of this work 
not failed him in the execution of kis task, something might have 
been produced worthy of our approbation. A good collection of old 
adages would be an acceptable present to the public. 





Entelligence relatibe to Hiterature and the Arts. 


Arctic Expedition.—News of the progress of the Discovery ships lics 
been repeatedly received, upon the whole, favourable to the success of 
the undertaking. 

Niw Mode of Instruction.—At Paris, a work is about ty be pub- 
lished, called a Polyglott Glossary, by means of which, we are told, a 
person will be enabled to converse in 18 different languages, without 
the trouble of learning them; and another, by the same author, which 
will afford easy means of acquiring information on every possible subject. 

Negro Literature-—An Amcrican Journal states, that a “ragedy, 
cntitled “The Death of Christophe,” has been written by a young 
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Negress; and that Boyer, the President of Hayti, has commanded that 
it should be performed in all the national theatres. 

Roman Antiquities.-The foundations of a Roman villa, with Mosaic 
pavements, coins, &c. have been recently discovered at Wigginton in 
Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Ugo Foscolo has issued proposals for publishing by subscription, 
the Works of the most celebrated early Italian Poets, with Biographi- 
cal aad Critical Illustrations. 

Milton.—The newly discovered “ Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” by 
Milton, will be published early in the ensuing year; as also will o 
English translation, by C. R. Sumner, M. A, 

A Work, in 8 folio volumes, containing Documents relating to the 
History of Great Britain and Ireland, has been published at Rome. 

A Chronological History of the West Indies, is announced, from the 
pen of Captain R Southey. 

A Work is forthcoming, with the odd title of ‘“ Revelations from 
the Dead Alive.” 

His Majesty has presented to the British Museum, a curious antique 
helmet, with a Greek inscription, which appears to have formed part 
of a votive trophy. 

A fossil skeleton of a whale has been discovered in Dunmore Park, 
the seat of Lord Dunmore, in Scotland. 

Dr. Antonmarchi’s ‘ Last Moments of Bonaparte,” will soon be 
published. 

Improvisation.—Signor Sgricci, the famous Improvisatore, has lately 
published at Paris a Tragedy, in five acts, called ‘‘The Death of 
Charles the First;” which extemporary composition does but little cre- 
dit to his talents. The drama, which is in the Italian language, is 
accompanied with a French translation. 

Mechunics.—A merchant of Gottenburg, named Umgewitz, has in- 
vented a machine, by means of which ten thousand nails may be ma- 
nufactured in a minute. 

Campbell—Amony the latest literary announcements of works about 
to appear, is a volume intitled ‘‘ Theodoric, a Domestic Tale, and other 
Poems,” by the Author of the Pleasures of Hope. 

Mrs, Opie.—* Illustrations of Lying in all its Branches,” by Amelia 
Opie, will speedily be published. 

Lodovico Curacci.—A painting by this eelebrated artist has recently 
been discovered in a broker’s shop, by an amateur, who has thus, at 4 
cheap rate, become the envied possessor of a very valuable production 
of art. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR OCTOBER 18214. 

















A Privy Council was held at Windsor, on the 19th inst. at which 
the King was present; when Parliament was ordered to be prorogued 
from the 4th of November to the 6th of January next, 

ForetGn Events.—TLhe Provisional Government of Greece having 
issued a proclamation, threatening to take and destroy the vessels cf 
any European power employed in the conveyance of troops or warlike 
stores for the use of. the Turks, Sir F. Adam, Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Lonian Islands, published a counter-proclamation, requir- 
ing the revocation of tle Greek edict, on pain of immediate hostilitics 
in case of refusal. This measure has been warmly canvassed by political 
partizans at home: it has however been successful; as both proclama- 
tions have subsequently been revoked. 

The war carried on in the East Indies, against the Burmese, has been 
distinguished by important events. Sir Archibald Campbell has taken 
the sea-port of Rangoon; and two expeditions detached from the main 
armament have proved fortunate. But the fort of Chittagong, occupied 
by British forces, has been captured by the Burmese. 

The disease of Cholera Morbus was very prevalent at Madras, in 
May and June last, and proved fatal to several persons of note in 
the Presidency. 

The Cazique of Poyais has been attempting in vain to negociate 
a loan of £500 at Parisx—The Americans have shewn their gratitude 
to La Fayette, by paying him the highest honours on his entry into 
Boston; and also by a substantial donation of 20,000 dollars.—Lord 
Cochrane, as Admiral of the Emperor of the Brazils, has attacked, 
with a naval armament, the town of Pernambuco; threatening to de- 
stroy the port, unless the inhabitants agree to abolish their Independent 
Government.—The Mexican General Santana, having been sent by the 
Federal Government to reduce the province of Yucatan to obedience, 
is said to have joined the insurgents, and opened a communication 
with the Spaniards at the Havannah.—lIt is reported that Bolivar has 
been beaten by the royalist General Canterac, in the province of 
Truxillo; while other accounts state Bolivar to have been successful. 

Information has been received of a naval action near Samos, in which 
the Greeks destroyed several Turkish vessels. The Greek fleet after- 
wards sailed in pursuit of the Egyptian squadron, By the latest ac- 
counts from the Morea, it appears that the Turks were retreating 
before Mavrocordato. 

The Ashantees have been finally defeated, and obliged to retire with 
considerable loss from the Cape Coast Settlement. 
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Domestic Evenrs.—A young man named Sadler was brought befy,.- 
the Magistrates at Union Hall, on the 16th inst. and held to bail £,, 
an assault on a female living under the protection of a gentleman jy 
Oakiey-street, Westminster.—A project is on foot for the formation oj 
a new Water Company, to supply the metropolis with that necessary 
of life, in a state of purity—The late tempestuous weather at sea has 
been attended with most disastrous consequences to our shipping, espe- 
cially on the north eastern coasts.x—A gentleman appl'ed at Marlborough- 
street lately for a warrant against his wife, from whom he has been 


wre OOS Pe wh 


separated, for taking and pledging a gull watch belonging to his 
sister-in-law.—The wife of a tradesman at Lambeth, having yone on 
board a barge near London-Bridge to pass the night with a young 
man who had the care of it, lost her life, by the accidental sinking ot 
the vessel—James Kelly, an officer's servant, was found concealed in 
the house-maid’s bed, at a gentleman’s house in Grosvenor-place. It 
seems he was acquainted with the girl, by whose invitation, he asserted, 
he had placed himself in the situation where he was found; but this 
story being contradicted by the maid, the gentleman is determined to 
prosecute him.—Thomas Thompson, a plasterer, was brought to Bow- 
street, on a charge of disturbing a congregation of Ranters, and dis- 
missed on making an apology.x—A labouring man at Brixton brought his 
wife and a man, whom he had found in her bed-chamber, to Union 
Hall, under charge of assaulting him. This charge he failed to sub- 
stantiate, though there were proofs enough of a more serious injury; 
of which, however, the Magistrate could not take cognisance.—Mr. Abel 
Aubrey, of Kensington, was killed lately, near Rouen, in a duel with a 
Captain France—Mr. Green, the deronaut, was prevented from ascend- 
ing in his balloon, from Portsea on the 16th, by the state of the 
wind, to the great disappointment of a vast number of people.—A dread- 
ful accident happened at Manchester, where 17 people were killed and 
others wounded, by the fall of a cotton factory, in which 200 per- 
sons were at work.—Some of the roads near Salisbury were rendered 
impassable, by the torrents of rain which fell on the 10th and 11th— 
Three soldiers of the Life Guards having created a disturbance in a 
public-house at Chelsea, beat and severely wounded several watchmen 
who were called in, but were at length taken into custody, by the 
assistance of a detachment of troops from Knightsbridge.—Edward 
Harris was committed to Newgate, under the charge of robbing a silk 
manufactory in Spitalfields, and brutally ill treating a woman who 
detected him.—The servants of Mr. Tatham, Solicitor, in Golden- 
square, during his absence in Wales, consumed £200 worth of wine. 
The chief cellareman has been committed for trial.-—Seven persons 
were killed at Merthyr Tidwall, in Wales, by the bursting of a steam 
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engine. —A horse, mad with the staggers, broke several shop winduws 
in Aldersgate-street.—The new Church at Chelsea has just been 

secrated.—Miss Gough, of Charlotte-street, was burnt is death, on 

12th inst—The body of Miss Bathurst, drowned some time since i 
the Tiber, near Rome, has been discovered, and will be brought t 
England for interment.—Mr. Sadler, the deronaut, was killed by falling 
from a balloon, in which he had ascended from Bolton in Lancashire. 
His servant, who accompanied him, escaped with a broken arm.—Jie 
accounts published in the Newspapers of a similar accident in Ox- 
furdshire, are unfounded.—Two bundred pounds worth of contraband 
goods have been seized in the apartmentof an old smuggler, confined in 


cuoli- 


i 


the Fleet Prison.—A house was burnt in Wilsbad-street, Somers-town, 
ou the 15th.—Two elderly feinales have been prowling about Pimlico, 
purloining children.—At the Essex Sessions, some respectable individuals 
were convicted of being concerned in a riot and gross assault on two 
common informers, at Brentwood, on the 19th of August last.— Robert 
Houseman, who was formerly in affluent circumstance, was found guilty, 
n the 23rd, of obtaining fraudulently from Mrs. De Burgh, in ti. 
Haymarket, the sum of five pounds.—A girl was lately taken to Maryle- 
bone Police Office, on charge of defrauding a shop-keeper of J: 
which he had been weak enough to let her have as part of the change 
of a.£100 bank note, which turned out, on after inspection, to be what 
is called a flash note, of no value. It appeared, that the girl hersclt 


U, 


was imposed on, having received the note from a swindler. She had 
spent part of the £20. and was detained till she could make it good. A 
gentleman, a few days afterwards, procured her discharge by paying th 
money.—A_ hand-bill was posted at Marylebone Office, describing thie 
person of a Mrs. Gurnell, who recently eloped from the house of he 
husband at Chelsea, and carried off £1,000.—H. Ord, a Hackney 
coachman was committed to prison, for detaining a parcel cf black 
sik, left in his coach by a young lady. William Payne was cou, 
mitted to the house of correction for three months, for a gross attempt 
» introduce himself into the service of Mr. Wilmot Horton, Unicc 
Secretary of State, by means of a false character—Mr. Fauntleroy was 
‘Moved from Coldbath-fields to Newgate, on the 25:d, preparatury ¢ 

his trial for the forgories with which he is charged.—A parcel, contat 

ing £13,000, in notes and securities, belonging to the Maidstone Banh 
was lately stolen from the coach-oflice, whither it was sent to | 

conveyed to London.—Mr. Hughes Baill hes, we are told, purchased 
the Duke of York’s estate of Oatlands, for the sum of £190,000 , 
besides the value ef the timber, which may amount to £00,000 mor, 
—Three youths, natives of Madagascar, were baptized on the Lot: inst. 
at the Rev. Rowland Hill's Chapej, in Black ra ‘s-road, prepatatory 


to their return to their native island. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

This house was opened for the season on the 23d of this month, 
when The Marriage of Figaro was performed. ‘The character of Susanna 
was the means of introducing to a London audience, Miss Graddon, from 
the Dublin Theatre. This lady possesses respectable talents as a singer, 
but she seems to want power for the stage of so large a theatre. 
She, huwever, displayed taste and skill, and may probably improve 
with practice. Mr. Harley was the Figaro of the piece, and he filled 
the character with great ability. The house was generally well filled, 
{t had been understood that great alterations had been made in the 
interior of this theatre; but this is altogether a mistake, as it pre- 
sents exactly the same appearance it did Jast season. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The performances, at this theatre were resumed for the season on the 27t!, 
ult. with the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. Shakespeare's As You 
Like It, has since been exhibited, with additional music; but the prin- 
cipal attraction here has been the splendid opera of Der Fiviscliutz, 
which was brought out at this house on the i4th.—The music, ot 
course, was nearly the same which proved so attractive at the English 
Opera House; the scenery and machinery gained considerably in ef- 
fect, from the superior size and arrangements of this theatre. Pearman 
and Miss Paton filled the most prominent characters, previously occu- 
pied by Braham and Miss Stephens. Some alterations, cf no great 
importance, have been made in the plan of this popular operatic 
spectacle, which continues to draw crowded audiences —Colman’s play 
of The Mountaineers has been revived, in which Charles Kemble performed 
Octavian, with indifferent success. 

THE ENGLISH OPERA. 

The last performance for the season at this theatre, took place on tli 
5th of this month, when Mr. Broadhurst amused the audience 
assembled at his benefit, by a rich display of his musical talents. 


THE HAYMARKEr THEATRE. 

A new farce, in one act, intitled ** Birds without Feathers,’’ was ex hibited 
here on the 8th inst. It was not only trifling, but absurd, and merited ti 
condemnation it experienced.—The tragedy of Hamlet, the principal character 
by Mr. Hamblin, from the Dublin Theatre, was performed here vii 
the 23rd.—This gentleman is an exporienced actor, but he will hardly 
ever become a great tragedian. 


Tur veteran vocalist Incledon, on the 15th of this month, took a fin! 


leave of the stage at Southampton, where he made his debat exacily forty 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1824. 


MORNING DRESS. 


A press of French levantine; the border of which is com- 
posed of bias hems and full puffings of the same material, sur- 
mounted by leaves placed obliquely from each puff, and edged 
with a narrow piping.—French body, made ha'f-high, with a 
figured lace kerchief worn over it, and confined at the waist by 
a belt. The sleeves are full at the shoulders, but rather tight, 
and confined at the wrist by a rosette of sarsenet and piping. 

Head-dress:—An Urling’s lace cap, simply, yet clegantly, 
trimmed with the same material. The hair is arranged in ful! 
curls on each side of the face. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A rrock of yellow crape over a white satin slip. The bor- 
der of the frock is ornamented with three white satin rouleaux, 
between which are leaves of crape, edged with bias satin, in 
full puckerings. The body is of plain crape, over white satin, 
with a broad falling cape, open in the centre, and continued 
round the back: from the shoulders, terminating at the waist- 
band, is a full frilling of Urling’s lace. The sleeves are short 
and full, and confined round the arm by a satin rouleax.—Pear| 
ornaments and gold chain.—White kid gloves and satin shoes, 

There is very little alteration in the fashions of the hair 
this month: It is worn in full, large curls on the forehead, 
the braid arranged in small bows, interspersed with pear] 
ornaments, or flowers. 

These fashionable head-dresses are invented by Mr. Cottey, 
28, Bishopsgate-street, within. 


For the dresses we are, as usual, indebted to the taste of 


Miss Ptgrpowt, No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
VOL. XX.—s. 1. ee 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION 


Tue appearance of November weather, full a month before 
its time, has had a sombre effect upon most of the watering 
jdaces, which are now nearly deserted, and London is again 
graced by the presence of many of her most distinguished 
tashionables. The season, however, is not sufficiently advanced 
to be able to ascertain the prevailing taste. Pelisses, thoug) 
they have but partially appeared, afford little novelty in thei: 
form or manner of trimming; it is expected, however, tha: 
as winter approaches, they will be more ornamented than the, 
have been for some time, and that braiding will be a very 
favourite ornament. Some silk pelisses are made in the Rus- 
sian style; the handkerchief confined by the belt replaces the 
pelerme in cloth pelisses. Bracelets are much worn, in ¢::- 
riages, over spencers and pelisses, and are placed high a)cve 
the wrist. Shawls, in every diversity of pattern, are fas ourite 
envelopes over high dressess for walking. 


The bonnets are somewhat decreased in size, but still iarge, 
and are trimmed with very broad striped ribands of various 
colours. A carriage bonnet, by its novel simplicity, has at- 
tracted much notice; it is of white sarsenet, covered with Cy- 
prus gauze, spotted with ethereal blue; a brocaded riband, blue 
and white, ornaments the crown, and ties the bonnet lightly 
under the chin; a rich white blond is placed at the edge, and 
is looped up at equal distances, round the bonnet, by a small 
half-blown rose. Leghorn and fine straw hats and bonnets, 
simply trimmed, are still very prevalent for the promenate ; 
they ave of a moderate size, and not unfrequently ornamented 
with a garland of field flowers in the form of a diadem. 


Dresses of gros de Naples are still of light autumnal colours, 
and are trimmed in a variety of ways: separate French tucks, 
rouleaux entwined together in the most curious and tastettil 
manner, one deep flounce headed by a rouleau, two narrow 
fiounces of the same material as the dress, three of [italian 
net, Xc. It is seldom we sce two ladies of a party with then 
dresses trimmed alike. We observed lately a very beautitul 
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dress worn by a lady of distinction, for home costume; the 
vround was of the deepest shade of Spanish brown, figured 
over with small sprigs of the most lively colours; it was or- 
namented round the border with wadded rouleaux, set on se- 
parate, and headed by narrow-wrought silk trimming of pink; 
the rouleaux were fastened together by a cluster of leaves on 
the right side, edged with pink: the dress was made with 


long sleeves, the tops of which were formed by clusters of 


foliage, and the cuffs carried far up the arm, and formed of 
narrow straps; the body finished and ornamented in the Swiss 
peasants’ style, with pink silk wrought cordon:—The whole 
had a very elegant appearance. 


Cornettes, well wired, and extending wide from the temples, 
over which is placed, on one side, a small full blown rose, on 
the other a bunch of auriculas, are much in favour for re- 


ceiving friendly dinner parties at home: they are made otf 


heautiful blond lace, and the caul is of pink satin, on which 
is placed a rose, and two streamers of white gauze riband, 
striped with pink satin, and a beautiful pearl edge of pink. 
Bands of pearls and wreaths of flowers are the chief ornaments 
on the tresses of the young for the ball-room; at other times 
the hair is tastefully arranged in rich clusters of curls and 
light bows, when the hair is long, and has seldom any other 
ornament than the comb that fastens it. Toques of every 
kind are much worn at evening parties: all feathers are short, 
and are made to wave very beautifully over dress hats or 
toques. The light gauze turban and the Valois hat are like- 
wise held in great estimation. 


The favourite colours for pelisses and dresses are amber, 
crimson, fawn-colour, lavender-grey, pink, and violet. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Tue mourning is still very general among the higher or- 
ders of fashionables. The robe is of black cachemire; the body 
ornamented and edged with a broad worsted galloon; the man- 
cherons are full, edged, and ornamented with the same galloon ; 
the sleeves are long and wide, with five bracelets of crape. 
The trimming at the bottom of the robe is composed of bul- 
lions of cachemire, divided by worsted galloon. 


The bonnets are of black satin, covered with crape, and tied 
with ribands, with two rosettes over the ears. The mourning 
caps are of thin crape, in the form of a diadem: upon one side 
is fastened a large plume of feathers.. The turban form is 
now entirely exploded. The fans are of black crape, or black 
glazed paper. The baguettes are of black ivory. 


Those ladies who do not wear the court mourning, mingle 
some dark colours with the black, such as grey, violet, or the 
terre d’ Egypte. : Shawls are also the favourite out-door envelope 
of the Parisian belle: they are of rich and striking colours, 
with a broad border, beautifully variegated. Riding habits are 
also much worn, and are made very plain. 


The fashionable ornaments are of black steel, with incrus- 
tations of the fragments of crystal, taken from the vases found 
in Herculaneum. These ancient reliques are very costly; the 
crystal is sometimes opaque and often transparent. Steel or- 
naments are now all the vogue; and necklaces, brooches, ear- 
rings, and waist-buckles, have been made of steel for several 
months past. The newest bracelets are extremely elegant: 
they are of cut polished steel, and represent a branch of 
myrtle, of about an inch in breadth; they are composed ot 
five different pieces; but the joints are so well concealed that 
when on the arm the bracelet appears to be all in one piece. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


a re 


ELEGY. 


PPLE 


Au, me! what sick’ning thoughts consume my soul! 
What sad memorials cloud the cheerless day! 

How sinks my heart, as years revolving roll, 

And steal the dawn of rosy youth away! 


Strange, wayward Fate! while Fancy droops forlorn, 
To see life’s transient moments speed so fast; 
Onward she looks,—reviews each pointed thorn, 

And, weeping, bids them fly more swiftly past. 


This wand’ring thought in sad remembrance strays, 
Steals through the gloom of life’s embitter’d day ; 
And back recoiling from its wild’ring maze, 
Figds not one flow’ret on the flinty way. 


Ah! say what beam can life’s rough path illuwe— 
Reflection, sick’ning, views the darken’d way; 
Sadly she leans on Hope’s untimely tomb, 

And marks the mould’ring monument’s decay. 


There faded Melancholy forms her bow’r; 
With trembling hand her weedy chaplet twines; 
There Disappointment wastes her weary hour, 
And on the tomb each vain pursuit resigns. 


Oh, Life! how sadly is thy path bereft, 

When the last beam of Hope’s bright torch recedes, 
When nought but Memory’s glaring light is left 
To mark how vain the anguish’d bosom bleeds! 


Yet once to me the world was gaily drest; 

I painted fair the future path unseen; 

And blest in fancy, in delusion blest, 

{ dwelt with rapture on the pleasing scene. 
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Ah, peaceful hours! ah, moments sweet and few ! 
When all unknown the noisy haunts of men; 
When thoughtless childhood no distinction knew, 
Beyond the precincts of my native glen! 



































Still, still, when gained cold wisdom’s cheerless store, 
With fond regret those vacant hours we see, 
Can weep that trifles yield delight no more, 
And ah! what trifles once were dear to me! 


Come then awhile and cheat this weary hour, 
Come in your earliest, dearest colours drest ; 
And thou, the sport of fortune and of pow’r, 
Reverd Glencarvin! mingle with the rest! 





Thy guardian care would every loss repay, 
Thy pleasing precepts every thought refine ; 
And, teaching oft my youthful mind, display 
The fallen glories of thy ancient line. 


Now would my soul, in pleasing wonder lost, 
With silent awe the tow’ring theme attend ; 

Or weep to think what noble hopes were cross’d, 
When cold Culloden saw their glories end. 


How oft, with tales of that disast’rous day, 
Unmark’d the tedious wintry hours would flow ; 
How many a scene unwept and pass’d away, 
Attuned my heart to elegies of woe! 


When Charles, by Hope’s delusive dictates led, 
To war’s dire tumult roused each Scottish Thane; 
‘When from the peaceful vale they madly fled, 

To court destruction on the tented plain. 


Of? neath my mountain’s lonely dell reclin’d,. 
Those luckless scenes Glencarvin loved to tell ; 
How sadly Charles each fading hope resign’d, 
How Douglas perish’d, and Mackenzie fell! 


Dear was the theme, and still at every panse, 
Calm Contemplation moralized the scene; 

if wand’ring fancy linger’d o’er the close, 

Her pleasing voice would gently s‘eal between- 
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Past are those days, those hours for ever fled, 

Far, far away from those lov’d scenes, I roam 
Where proud Augusta’s thoughtless children tread, 
With giddy steps the gay tumultuous dome. 


From these ungenial scenes awhile I steal, 
From noisy crowds my wilder’d senses free ; 
Day’s anxious cares in dark oblivion seal, 
To mourn Glencarvin, and to think of thee! 


No more my ear shall list thy woe-fraught tale, 
No more my tears that hapless tale repay ; 

No more my tongue some sportive lore detail, 
To chace the gloom of wretchedness away ! 


Ah, cease my heart! these sorrowing thoughts forego, 
Nor mourn the hours that memory counts so dear ; 
Blest that on earth could sooth Glencarvin’s woe, 
Could live to weep o’er his neglected bier. 


ANNETTE TURNER. 


ON A ROSE-BUD. 


Anp must this lovely flower fade, 
And all its beauties shed ? 

Can no one, then, with magic aid, 
Restore its drooping head? 


Ah, no! ’twill wither and decay ; 
Its lovely hues will fade ; 

Its slender stem will droop away, 
And no wore deck the glade. 


Fresh in the morn this bud appear’d, 
How sweetly did it glow ! 

But some rude blast has left it sear’d, 
Ah! never more to blow. 


Ist Sept. 1824. Baws. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO SOPHIA, 


AETER RECEIVING A LETTER FROM HER, WITH “ FORGET ME NOT,” 






ON THE SEAL. 











Forcet thee, no! the sacred ties that link 
My aching heart in friendship’s bonds to thee, 

Can ne’er be sever’d till this form shall sink, 
And my freed spirit seek eternity. 








se 


If on thy cheek bright health no longer glows, 
If pale disease has dimm’d thy speaking eye, 

On friendship’s bosom, dearest, seek repose, 
No down is softer than sweet sympathy. 





—. 
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Oh! think not absence can the heart controul, 
Or check the ardour of affection’s breast; 
Her’s is the healing medicine of the soul, 
A balm, sweet girl, that lulls the heart to rest. 
















Then seek a breast where warmest feeling glows, 
Thou’lt bloom again ’neath friendship’s sunny ray ; 
"Twill deck thy pallid cheek with pleasure’s rose, 
And her fond kiss will chace thy pain away. 
Louisa. 


MAN, 
VERSIFIED FROM AN APOLOGUE BY MR. SHERIDAN. 


AFFLICTION, one day, as she hark’d to the roar 
Of the struggling and stormy billow, 

Drew a beautiful form on the sands of the shore, 
With the branch of a weeping willow. 


PT OM . 
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Jupiter, struck with the noble plan, 

As he roam’d on the verge of the ocean, 
Breathed on the figure, and calling it man, 
Endued it with life and motion. 
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A creature so glorious in mind and in frame, 
So stamp’d with each parent’s impression; 

Among them a point of contention became, 
Each claiming the right of possession. 


“ He is mine,” said Affliction, “I gave him his birth ; 
I alone am his cause of creation.” 

«“ The materials were furnished by me,” answer’d Earth. 
“ T gave him,” said Jove, “ animation.” 


The gods all assembled in solemn divan, 
After hearing each claimant’s petition, 

Pronounced a definitive verdict on man, 
And thus settled his fate’s disposition :— 


“ Let Affliction possess her own child, till the woes 
Of life seem to harass and goad it; 
After death, give his body to Earth, whence it rose ; 


And his spirit to Jove, who bestowed it.” 
H. 





TO A FRIEND 


WHO EXPRESSED HER FEARS THAT HER PROSPECT OF THE LOSS OF 
FORTUNE WOULD CAUSE A DIMINUTION IN THE ATTACHMENT Olt 


HER LOVER. 


Does the star of the ev’ning, dear Mary, forget 
The course that’s in heav’n assign’d her? 

Ah! no, when the sun jn his glory has set, 
Still true to her circuit we find her. 


Though partial her light, and imperfect her ray, 
It accords with the bosom in sorrow; 

’Tis the happy alone from the bright orb of day, 
Can the sweet glow of cheerfulness borrow. 


Then oh! may the love for whose firmness you fear, 
Like the star of the evening, be true; 

And should fortune’s gay lamp’s fickle gleam disappear, 
May it beam with mild lustre for you. 


Louisa. 





. 
— —— 
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SMILES. 


THERE is a smile, a sportive smile, 
Which beams o’er childhood’s face ; 

Which dimples round the lips awhile, 
With Nature’s sweetest grace. 


Such pure delight this smile reveals, 
So void of all offence ; 

That every heart which marks it, feels 
*Tis thine, sweet innocence ! 


‘Tis like the sun which opes the flower, 
At early break of day; 

Ere yet his radiant beams have power, 
To shed a warmer ray. 


There is a smile which brighter glows, 
More exstacy imparts; 

’Tis that which Cupid’s fire bestows, 
To warm young lover’s hearts. 


’Tis like the ray which bids the rose 
Bloom forth in beauty’s vest; 

How brightly do its beams disclose 
The heart which love has blest. 


There is a smile more calm than this, 
A ray far more serene; 

[t is a glow of temperate bliss, 
Where no wild passion’s seen. 


It is a ray more chastely bright, 
Than love’s extatic dream ; 

Which mellowed into purer light, 
Reflects his radiant beam. 


Just as the sun his glory lends, 
And bids pale Luna shine, 

That smile illumes the.lips of friends, 
Sweet friendship, it is thine. 


There is a melancholy smile, 

A sad, yet soothing ray; 
Which glistens through a tear awhile, 
Lingers, then fades away. 
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It is the smile which faintly gleams, 
Ere we resign our breath; ‘! 

’Tis cheering hope’s seraphic beams, 
Whieh gild the bed of death! 

They shine like autumn’s ling’ring ray, 
O’er summers’ fading bloom; 

Still promising a brighter day, 
Which lives beyond the tomb. 

Oh! may the autumn of my year, 
Close with a smile like this; 

Which though it beams o’er nature’s bier, 
Lights the rapt soul to bliss! 





Louisa. 


STANZAS TO A THRUSH, 
WHICH SINGS EVERY MORNING OPPOSITE MY BED-ROOM WINDOW 
Sweet melodist! I love thy mellow note, 
Pealing, so beautifully, from the spray 
Whereon thou sitt’st with undulating throat, 
Chaunting thy matins to the dawning day. 


Most meltingly thy song comes o’er the ear ;— 
Now low and solemn, now upraised aloft, 
And rising into majesty :—then ere 
The soul has caught its fire, it fades in langour soit , 


’Tis like the memory of other days,— 
So sad, yet sweet,—so soothing, yet so brief, 
Oh, warble on, for ever, those sweet lays ;— 
They smooth away the wrinkles of my grief. 


Coila, August. Rowse 
CHARADE. 
Ir you transpose what ladies wear, 
’T will plainly shew what harlots are; | 
Again if you’ll transpose the same, a 
You'll find an ancient Hebrew name.— 
Change it again, and it will shew | 
Whiat all on earth desire to do: | 
Transpose this letter yet once more, | 
What bad men do you'll then explore i 
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fPlarriages. 


At Battersea, the Rev. John Bunter, of Finchingfield, Essex, to Miss 
Wright, eldest daughter of B. Wright, esq., of Clapham Common, Surrey. 

Thomas Hewett Key, esq. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of the late Richard Troward, esq. 

At Seven-Oaks, by the Lord Bishop of Jamaica, the Rev. Francis Lipscomb, 
of University College, Oxford, to Sarah, youngest daughter of Henry Wood- 
gate, esq. of River-hill, Seven Oaks. 

At Kirkdighton, John Evans, esq. of Tavistock-square, to Mary Anne, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Doctor Geldart, Of Barnewell Priory, Cam. 
bridgeshire, and Rector of Kirkdighton, in the county of York. 

At Walthamstow, the Rev. Jn. Bridges Ottley, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late Benjamin Travers, esq. 

At St. Kitt’s, R. Cleghorne, esq. to Maria, daughter of the late Hon. George 
Berkeley, Speaker of the House of Assembly of that island. 

By special license, Lord Wenry Seymour Moore, only brother to the 
Marquiss of Drogheda, to Mary, second danghter of Ilenry Parnell, Bart. 
M.P. for the Queen’s county, and niece of the ay of Bute, and earl of 


Portarlington, 
Deaths. 


At Wentworth-castle, aged 68, Mrs. Vernon, widow of the late Henry 
Vernon, esq. of Hilton, in Staffordshire, and of Wentworth-casile, in York- 
shire. 

In Gerrard.street, Soho, aged 72, Edward Johnson, esq. Comptroller of the 
Two-penny Post Office, for forty-six years. 


In the 74th year of his age, the Rev. Thomas Roberts, vicar of Tottenham, 
and Rector of St. Peter’s, Cornhill 

At Thornton-hall, Bucks, the seat of his son-in. Low, Sir Thos. Cotton 
Sheppard, bart. the Rev. Geo. Turner, a Prebendary of the Cathedra il 
Church of Lincoln, and Vicar of Wragby, in the same county. 

At Castor, near Peterborough, the Rev. Stephen White, LL. D. Viear ot 
Lenton, Lincolnshire, and Rector of Conington, Huntingdonshire, ia. his 
Tolh year. 

At Lovdham Hall, Suffolk, in child-bed, the Lady Sophia Macdonald, 
wite of James Macdonald, esq. M.P. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Louisa’s communications are received, for which we tender her our thank:, 
She will perceive our compliance with the request she made. 

Tie charade by a Constant Reader, is accepted. 

Fustace Merton is received, and intended for insertion, 

Fredevick’s letter is top intemperate and illiberal to gnerit our natice. 

The anecdote of Charles XII will meet an carly insertion. | 

Setina’s solution of the charade is correct, but her poetry is bad 

The stanzas from Miss R. is left at the publishers, as desired. 

Tee lines by J. B—n, are approved, 

We wou'd direct the attention of our correspondents to the charade 
eur number for August, to which we have, as yet, reccived no sausfactor 
unswer,. 
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